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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE election programme set out in the Labour Party pamphlet 

“ Labour Believes in Britain” will raise in an acute form the 

more important question whether Britain believes in Labour. 
The recent County Council elections have suggested one answer to 
that, and the contents of the pamphlet are likely to confirm it. The 
outstanding feature of the programme is a further dose of nationalisa- 
tion, and against that the electorate should set its face like flint. 
There is no reason to believe that any single one of the industries 
already nationalised is working better today than it would have under 
private ownership, and there is no conceivable justification for 
nationalisation except the prospect of increased efficiency. In the 
cement industry, to take one only of those now marked down for 
nationalisation, there is not the smallest ground for any such assump- 
tion; the obvious reason for decreeing nationalisation here is that 
a few able and enterprising firms have now most of the industry in 
their hands, and it therefore happens to be comparatively simple to 
take it over. In regard to water-supply, it may be claimed with some 
show of reason that this essential service, like gas and electricity, 
should be in public hands. But in fact it is mainly in public hands 
already, and municipalities and county councils are likely to manage 
it quite as efficiently as a central body, and in most cases more so. 
The general conclusion is that we have had more than enough 
nationalisation as it is, and if the Labour Government is going to 
ask the electors for more that is a very good reason why the electors 
should vote Conservative. These are only preliminary reflections on 
a document issued at such a date as to make more extended discussion 
of it in this issue of the Spectator impracticable. 


India and the Commonwealth 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the Common- 
wealth Conference which opens next Thursday. Practically, if not 
quite, the only business is the future relation of India with the 
Commonwealth. On that there is little to be added to, or subtracted 
from, the considerations set out in a leading article in the Spectator 
Since then Pandit Nehru, in an interview with the 
Daily Mail, has reaffirmed India’s intention to become an independent 
republic. Is there room for an independent republic within the 
British Commonwealth ? General Smuts, with his long and unique 
association with first Imperial and then Commonwealth Conferences, 
has affirmed emphatically :hat there is not. In the case of Eire 
assumption of the status of republic was regarded as involving auto- 
matically severance from the Commonwealth. None of this is neces- 
sarily decisive in the case of India. but the fact that Ceylon Is certainly, 


three weeks ago. 


and Pakistan probably, remaining in the Commonwealth makes it still 
more difficult to retain India on any other than the basis which’ 
India’s two immediate neighbours are ready to accept. But a way 
may conceivably be found. The Conference will represent a wealth 
of political experience and political resource, and good will towards 
India will be universal. But on one principle there should be, and is 
likely to be, general insistence. There can be no relaxation of such 
bonds as unite the present members of the Commonwealth in order 
to retain India’s membership. It is common talk that the one bond 
is the Crown, to which India feels she owes no allegiance. But 
actually there is much more—a certain quite indefinable mystique 
whose potency no original member of the Commonwealth doubts, 
and of which new entrants like Ceylon seem propitiously conscious. 
Not one single step must be taken to prejudice anything so precious 
as that. It looks, therefore, as though what must be looked for is 
some association—by treaty or otherwise—by which India, without 
being actually a member of the Commonwealth, will be linked with 
its existing members more closely than with any other State. The 
political wisdom of Mr. Nehru and the other Commonwealth Prims 
Ministers ought to be capable of devising that. 


Dirty Work at County Hall 


The writer of an article on the L.C.C. elections which appeared 
in the Spectator three weeks ago suggested that the government of 
London would be healthily stimulated if Conservative and Labour 
candidates were returned in approximately equal numbers to County 
Hall. The electors of London seem to have been remarkably impressed 
by that contention; but by electing 64 Conservatives, 64 Labour 
and one Liberal they have risked making the government of London 
not healthier so much as totally impossible. At the time of writing 
it appears likely that the deadlock will be resolved by the presentation 
of Labour nominees for only six of the eleven aldermanic vacancies, 
giving the Labour Party the very narrow majority of ten in the 
Council. Labour’s plan for retaining control of the Council is just 
legitimate. But if Mr. Hayward, the Labour leader of the Council, 
had only infused some of the adroitness of which he has now shown 
himself capable into his party’s handling of L.C.C. affairs during the 
past three years, the elections might have turned out differently. As 
it is, Labour today is clearly a defeated party, and in the long run 
it would have“done its own reputation more good if it had admitted 
the fact; by doing so it could look forward to three years of 
opposition in which it would be admirably placed to make life 
for the Conservatives hot and bothering. Bur if it succeeds in en. 
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trenching itself for another lease of power, there will be no cheers 
in any quarter. The present Labour leaders have only a dull record 
of dull administration to show, and this, more than the Budget or the 
new constituency boundaries, was responsible for their rejection by 
the voters. The Conservatives deserve credit for the care and 
enthusiasm with which they planned the campaign, though it would 
be rash to draw inferences for the future from last week’s voting. All 
that can be said is that London appears to have accepted the Con- 
servative thesis and the need for a change at County Hall. 


The County Weathercock 


There was a time when it was very difficult to judge from county 
council elections which way the political wind was blowing, since 
local issues and personalities were often dominant. It has been 
Jess difficult since the Labour Party has insisted on importing national 
classifications into local politics, and it is quite certain that last 
week’s vote in the counties was a deliberate vote against Labour 
administration. The net loss of Labour seats was 293, in 1,941 con- 
tested elections. And that is a heavy fall. But there are other 
lessons to be learned from this result. Whatever the activities of 
national party headquarters in London, local electors still tend to 
vote on those issues and persons which affect them most directly 
in their everyday lives. The fatal vagueness and impersonality of 
national measures, such as the health scheme or the food subsidy 
system, is not so pervasive in local politics. The county electors 
have not been voting against Socialist principles and doctrines, but 
rather against Socialist administration as it can be observed in 
action on their own doorsteps. Before the Conservatives start con- 
gratulating themselves too cordially, or becoming too sanguine about 
the possibilities of the next General Election, they will do well to 
think carefully about that fact. If the Conservative agents and candi- 
dates are willing to do the hard work of interpreting national policies 
to the electors in concrete and realistic terms, they pretty certainly 
stand to gain votes. This was no rural reaction, for the vast suburbs 
of Middlesex and Essex also voted against Labour in force. The 
floating vote is on the move. Communists? Obliterated. 


Italy’s Colonial Claims 

Count Sforza, in his reasoned argument for the return to Italy of 
her former colonies, talked of his country’s “ colonial mission” in 
Africa. He is so far the only interested statesman who has been 
bold enough to use this slightly outmoded expression, but even he 
was obliged to subscribe to the axiom that the colonial peoples should 
be prepared for self-government “at the earliest possible moment.” 
Quite a number of the colonial peoples themselves think that that 
moment is now, and Russia, disappointed in her own colonial ambi- 
tions, is prepared to support their point of view. The Russian plan 
for international trusteeship for all the colonies has the merit of 
simplicity, but it has also the considerable disadvantage that it could 
not possibly work. But if Russia’s contribution to the debate at Lake 
Success is ruled out, as it has to be, there is still not much sign of 
a compromise plan being hatched by. the three Western Powers, and 
this is the necessary preliminary to an agreed settlement by the 
Assembly. It appeared from Count Sforza’s speech that Italy is 
resigned to losing all Cyrenaica and a part of Eritrea, but hopes to 
get back Somaliland and Tripolitania. As far as Somaliland is con- 
cerned, her title is more or less established, but Tripolitania presents 
much greater difficulties. France has been consistent in her support 
for Italian claims here, preferring not unnaturally to see the province 
adjacent to Tunis in the hands of a Mediterranean Power. But 
neither Britain nor America has an equally clear-cut solution for 
this area, although they do not rule out Italian participation in some 
form or another in view of the considerable contribution which Italy 
has made towards the development of Tripolitania in the past. If 
the matter ever comes to a vote in the Assembly, it will probably be 
found that the support of the South American States for Italian claims 
js neutralised by the opposition of the Arab States. 


On the Yangtse 
As a military problem, the crossing of the Yangtse increases in 
pifficulty as the river rises, a seasonal process which normally begins 


about this time of year when the Tibetan snowfields start to melt 
If therefore the Communists intend to dictate peace at the point of 
the sword they are likely to start crossing in the fairly near future 
and there are some signs, including minatory announcements by 
their own radio, that their armies may already be on the move. They 
have no reason to expect much serious opposition. The long 
breathing space which they have allowed their opponents has not 
seen any accretion of either moral or material strength to the 
Nationalist forces, and to describe the cause of the Kuomintang as 
moribund would be to overestimate its vitality. Both sides, as a 
matter of fact, need peace almost equally badly, for although Com- 
munist inexperience is not having quite so dire an effect on the 
economy of the North as Nationalist corruption is having on the 
economy of the South the whole country is crying out for a period 
of reconversion and reconstruction. Li Tsung-jen, who has been 
remarkably single-minded in his efforts to bring abour a settle. 
ment, has done a great deal to deprive the Communists of any valid 
excuse for resuming large-scale military operations, and it ought to 
be clear to Mao Tse-tung, who holds all the aces, that he can get 
what he wants out of Nanking without any further fighting. The 
actual terms of the peace which he imposes on the Nationalists are 
after all of secondary importance, since neither side will abide by 
them ; but a peace of whatever nature would represent a step forward 
for China. 


Illyrian Spring 

Marshal Tito’s speech of last Saturday, in which he condemned 
the Soviet Union for its campaign of lies against Yugoslavia and 
the West for vulgar stupidity in thinking that capitalism could ever 
again take root in Yugoslavia, came at the end of a week in which a 
Bulgarian Vice-Premier, Mr. Kostov, had been dismissed, and a large- 
scale attack had been launched from Albania into Greece. Spring, 
in fact, has burst upon the Balkans with its usual exuberance. The 
temperature mounts most rapidly when the question of Macedonia is 
mentioned. The Premier of the Macedonian Federal Republic (one 
of the constituent states of Yugoslavia), following Marshal Tito at 
the People’s Front Congress in Belgrade, attacked the Bulgarian 
Government for its ambitions in this explosive corner of the Balkans, 
The Greeks have every reason to fear both Bulgars and Yugoslavs. 
And the Soviet Union may be willing, if necessary, to use the 
Macedonian question as One more stage in its implacable campaign 
against Yugoslavia. This has been so bitterly pursued that Marshal 
Tito hardly had much to lose when he attacked the Cominform 
in the most blasphemous terms (the phrase “deviation from Marxism- 
Leninism ” was used) at Belgrade last Saturday. But the fact remains 
that Yugoslavia cannot stand on her own feet economically. It is 
therefore hard to know what the Marshal expected to gain from 
his simultaneous attack on the reactionary-Western-Imperialists. 
For them to seek to bring Marsha] Tito into the capitalist camp 
(which was another of the accusations he made) that would surely be 
the height of perversity. The case for leaving Balkan politicians to 
their own peculiar devices could hardly be stronger than it 1s now. 


Verdict Against Albania 

The Corfu Channel Case was a tough test of the competence and 
integrity of the International Court of Justice at The Hague and 
the Court must be held to have done well in the first case before 
it. ‘The main issue before the Court was whether Albania was respon- 
sible under international Jaw for the explosions on October 22nd, 
1946, in Albanian waters which killed 44 and injured 42 British sailors 
and damaged the destroyers ‘ Saumarez’ and ‘ Volage.’ The Court 
found that the explosions were due to mines belonging to a newly 
laid minefield consisting of moored contact German GY mines. The 
British case was that the minefield was laid by or with the connivance 
or knowledge of the Albanian Government. The Court found that 
it could not have been laid without Albania’s knowledge. Albania 
was therefore under obligation to notify the existence of the minefield. 
In fact, “ nothing was attempted by the Albanian authorities to pre- 
vent the disaster. These grave omissions involve the internationg 
responsibility of Albania and Albania is liable to pay compensation.” 
The Court also had to decide whether Britain under international 
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law violated the sovereignty of Albania by the actions of the British 
Navy in Albanian waters on October 22nd, when the destroyers were 
mined, and on November 12th and 13th, when a strong British naval 
force participated in “ Operation Retail” in sweeping the mined 
grea. As to the mission on October 22nd, the Court found by a 
majority of 14 to 2 (only the Russian and Brazilian judges dissenting) 
that it was not a violation of Albanian sovereignty, but was “ designed 
to affirm a right which had been unjustly denied.” Both the Polish 
and the Czech judges supported Britain on this issue. As to 
“Operation Retail”—the Court ruled. unanimously that this did 
technically violate Albanian sovereignty. What remains is recovery 
of damages. Britain claims £875,000. Albania is given until August 
2sth to complete submissions on quantum of damages. Time has 
certainly not been of the essence of these proceedings, although it 
would be wrong to blame the Court itself for all the delay. 


The Wilson Touch 


Nothing which has happened since the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented the Budget last Wednesday has altered the basic truth 
that, given the Government’s plans for spending money, this was the 
only way of raising it. The first spontaneous protest in the Labour 
Party was quite irrational. There is only one way to provide these 
colossal sums and that is to work harder and save more, and even 
these heroic measures will not make success certain. If the Opposition 
really wants to reduce the burden of taxation, then it must be quite 
specific about its proposals for reducing expenditure. Sir Stafford 
Cripps, having refused to entertain the possibility of cuts in social 
services or of a really drastic reduction in food subsidies, could only 
go on to enumerate the efforts which the Government’s policy 
entailed. It was left to Mr. Harold Wilson to invest those efforts 
with the aura of romance. The President of the Board of Trade— 
that fine source of the spirit of adventure—called upon merchants, 
manufacturers and exporters to respond to “ one of the greatest chal- 
lenges in all our history to the merchant adventuring spirit of our 
traders.” He immediately added that how they set about it was their 
affair and that “ The Government’s réle in this field is obviously an 
indirect one.” Had Drake or Nelson had the advantages of wireless 
communications and a chair in the Admiralty, it is doubtful whether 
they could have issued such a call to action. Yet the chances 
are that the effort will be made. It is even possible, such is the 
absorptive capacity of the American market, that the necessary 
dollars will be earned. But not until the expenditure of 
the Government is reduced will merchants, manufacturers or any 
other kinds of producers reap the rewards of the spirit of adventure. 


The Right to Shirk 


The founders of the British Labour Party constantly claimed the 
right to work. The present Labour Government constantly—and 
rightly—emphasises the duty to work. And yet it is still possible for 
14,000 London dockers to strike to defend 32 men who had been 
dismissed, after an exhaustive process of enquiry and appeal, as 
“ineffectives.” They were not redundant—though if they had been 
dismissal would still have been the right course. The Stevedores’ 
Union, to which seven of the men belong, knows all the facts 
about them and about the correct procedure in disputes. Its 
leaders have decided to ignore both. The strike has been 
condemned by the Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
and the full facts of the case have been given in Parliament by 
the Minister of Labour. There is no doubt whatever that the 
strike is utterly wrong. But it is not enough to attribute it to 
irresponsible elements. Over 14,000 men were on strike on Tuesday, 
and some thousands of them were members of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union. There is plenty of evidence of a will to keep 
men on the books even when they do not work. Redundancy strikes 
are not a new thing, and there is some danger that, during the next 
few years, when the fight for markets is bound to call for large-scale 
transfers from one kind of work to another, such strikes will 
become frequent. This week’s London Dock strike must not be 
dismissed as an isolated phenomenon. It is a symptom of a state of 
mind which can be repeatedly exploited by the Communist elements 
in circumstances which are running in favour of trouble-makers. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ORE Members than usual were in the House last Friday, 

but a glance at their constituencies in Dod’s Parliamentary 

Companion showed that comparatively few of them were 
interested in coast erosion, the subject under discussion in the 
Chamber. The truth was that several Members had hoped to raise 
matters on the adjournment in the belief that the erosion of our 
coasts was of small dimensions. The debate proved them wrong, 
and it would seem that in preserving his acres the Minister of Agri- 
culture has as much to fear from the sea as from the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning. Some of the thwarted Members crossed 
the road on Monday morning with their Friday speeches in their 
pociet and delivered them to the gathering at Church House which 
had been summoned by the Minister of Education to discuss Unesco. 
As befitted the building, speeches were restrained and the temptation 
to make fun of some of the woollier of Unesco’s projects was resisted, 
for it was plain that the British delegation had done its best to keep 
cultural feet on the ground. 

* + * * 


Meanwhile in the House of Commons the debate on the Budget, 
carried over from last week, continued and was distinguished by no 
fewer than five maiden speeches, four of them from Labour Members 
By far the ablest was made by Mr. Houghton, who, besides being a 
well-known broadcaster, has an intimate knowledge of the Depart- 
ment of Inland Revenue, and made some practical suggestions to the 
Chancellor about reducing tax evasion. In congratulating him, Sir 
Stanley Reed remarked that if Mr. Houghton could find it consistent 
with his Parliamentary duties to induce the members of the Inland 
Revenue Union, of which he is president, to withdraw their labour 
each year from January to March his popularity in the House and 
country would be even greater. 

x * * * 


The other three Labour Members, Mr. Williams (S. Hammer- 
smith), Dr. Broughton (Batley and Morley) and Mr. Robinson (N. 
St. Pancras) all spoke effectively, and all were in some degree critical 
of the Chancellor, Mr. Williams in particular going so far as to imply 
that the cutting of the food subsidies was un-Christian. His speech 
was interesting because of its uncompromisingly egalitarian flavour 
and the fervour with which it was delivered. That its implementation 
in any but the most gradual manner would lead to totalitarian 
methods had plainly not occurred to him. 

* * * * 


The maiden speech from the Conservative benches was made by 
Mr. Galbraith, son of Commander Galbraith, who is also a Member 
and was Joint Parliamentary Under-Secretary for Scotland in the 
Caretaker Government. As the son rose to speak several Members 
noticed the father, not in his place on the Front Bench, but standing 
apprehensively behind the Speaker’s chair—a position he maintained 
until the end. There are many fathers who, in school or university 
matches at Lord’s, have been found hiding behind pillars, and there 
was one who regularly locked himself in a telephone booth when his 
son went into bat, and whatever the protests from those wishing to 
use the instrument, stayed there until he had made ten or was out ; 
there can be few who have had to undergo a similar ordeal in the 
House. But Mr. Galbraith need not have worried. His son was 
brimming with confidence, and in a most fluent speech showed that 
in thorough-going support of Conservative principles he conceded 


nothing to his father. 
7 * * * 


The most effective answer to the Chancellor’s critics was given, not 
by Sir Stafford Cripps himself, but by Mr. Douglas Jay, the Economic 
Secretary to the Treasury, who in the opinion of many of his sup- 
porters were more lucid than his leader, if less commanding. He 
made one point which the Chancellor should not have omitted, that 
if the rebates on Excise duty are taken into consideration food 
subsidies this year are being increased and not reduced. The debate 
as a whole was on a high level, and members both of Parliament and 
the public have plenty to digest before they resume it after Easter. 

A. M. C. 
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GERMANY’S OPPORTUNITY 


§00 
ITH the promulgation of the Occupation Statute for 
Western Germany a new chapter for the bulk of the 
German people should open. Not, unfortunately, for all 
Germany. Out of the country’s population of 66 million some 


seventeen million live in the Russian Zone, and for the present 
are cut off inexorably from the freedoms which. in increasing 
measure, the Western Allies are able to extend to the Germans 
whose home are in the three Western Zones. The possibilities 
are great, and it is for Germans to decide how fully they shall 
grasp them. There will be inevitable complaints that close on four 
years after the end of war, freedom is not unlimited. But there 
are some things the Germans must remember. We have no desire 
to remind them that Germany—Germany as a nation, whether 
ruled by the Kaiser or by Hitler—committed aggression on its 
neighbours twice in twenty-five years, and they will not be 
so reminded unless they show signs of forgetting it. They must 
remember, too, that the average German citizen today is enjoying 
a personal freedom and security incomparably greater than any- 
thing he could count on between 1933 and 1945. They must 
remember further, that their country has fared far better politically 
in the years immediately following the second war than in the 
years immediately following the first. There has been since 1945 
no Spartacist rising, no Kapp putsch, no Communist outbreak in 
Thuringia, no murders of an Erzberger or a Rathenau. Economic 
hardship, sharply accentuated by the influx of refugees from the 
east, has been immense, but it has been borne with surprising 
stoicism, and Germany today is well prepared for the substantial 
political advance now within her reach. 

For all this, let it be acknowledged at once, great credit is 
due to the German people themselves. They have recognised that 
the new Germany must be very different from the old. They 
have accepted without cavil the decision that it must be made 
incapable of future aggression (a measure calculated in fact to 
give Germany a preferential position commercially), though they 
demur, as was inevitable, to some of the details of the dismantle- 
ment policy. But dismantling is almost over, and all that will 
soon belong to the past. They do not like the Ruhr Statute, 
framed by the Allies in order both to prevent that great potential 
arsenal from ever being used for military purposes and to ensure 
the equitable distribution of its products, but the Ruhr today is 
producing more coal than at any time since the war ended. 
And in the political field, men like Dr. Arnold and Dr. Adenauer, 
Dr. Reuter and Dr. Schumacher (there are as many doctors in 
Germany as there were colonels in America after the Civil War), 
have come forward to bear the burden of leadership in circum- 
stances which have often involved them in unmerited unpopularity 
and even obloquy. But thanks to them the structure of self- 
government in Germany has gradually been built up, in the Lander 
first, with the creation of a central Government now imminent 
as the next step. It will not be, and is not meant to be, the final 
step. The ideal of a united and completely independent Germany, 
subject it may be to certain limitations specified m an agreement 
Some day it will be realised. But 


freely negotiated, remains. 
The Germans themselves fully 


progress will come by stages. 
appreciate that. 

The next stage is ushered in by the promulgation of the 
Occupation Statute. Till that was issued the framers of the new 
German Constitution at Bonn could not complete their work. That 
the first result of the publication of the Statute was the decision 
to destroy what is so far built and start again is of no great conse- 
quence, though the causes and results of the decision have still 
to be fully disclosed. The agreement finally reached on the Statute 
is a happy result of the presence of Mr. Bevin, Mr. Dean Acheson 


and M. Schuman in Washington for the signature.of the Atlantic 
Pact. In the atmosphere of co-operation and satisfaction created 
by that auspicious event, demurrers which one or other party had 
entered were abandened—particularly by France, to whom and to 
her Foreign Minister, M. Schuman, great credit is due—with the 
result that the Statute was completed before the European Foreign 
Ministers left America. Its object is stated in its first clause— 
to give Germany (meaning, of course, always Western Germany) 
“self-government to the maximum degree consistent with the 
occupation.” That means that the three Western Zones will be 
completely unified, as the two largest of them have long been, 
and that a Central Federal Government will be created as soon 
as the Parliamentary Council now in session at Bonn has succeeded 
in constructing it. When that happens, Allied Military Govern. 
ment will end—no tribute was ever better deserved than that Paid 
to General Robertson and General Clay by the three Allied Foreign 
Ministers, and it is fair to add that Marshal Sokolovsky could 
have been placed beside any of them but for the fetters with which 
the Kremlin bound him—and the Occupying Powers be repre- 
sented by Civil High Commissioners. That is a symbolic and 
significant advance from war to peace conditions, as the repre- 
sentatives of the eleven Western Lander have rightly recognised. 
The limitations on German independence are not inconsiderable 
and Germans must be expected to criticise them ; some of the 
leaders would lose the confidence of their followers if they did 
not. But none of them is unreasonable, and if they amounted to 
less than they do the assent of the French to the Statute could 
never have been obtained. The Allied Powers are to retain control, 
and Germany therefore is not to obtain control, of disarmament, 
demilitarisation, scientific research, civil aviation, the Ruhr 
(provided for already by the Ruhr Statute), foreign affairs, 
foreign trade and exchange. That list is not complete. Even 
SO, it is possible for Germans to represent it as a grave encroach- 
ment on national liberty. It can, undoubtedly, be so represented. 
Everything will depend on the degree of confidence which can 
be established between the Allied High Commissioners and the 
new German Government. It would be a profound mistake, for 
example, to remove the discussion of foreign relations completely 
from the purview of the German Parliament, particularly if, as 
is intended, Germany is in due course to take her place as a full 
member of the society of European Recovery States. Particular 
care, moreover, must be taken to ensure that no atom of excuse 
is given for the accusation that control of scientific research is 
being used not merely to forestall any military scientific develop- 
ment, but to check German industrial competition. There is little 
reason to doubt that all this will work out satisfactorily in practice 
—there is everything to be said for the English solvitur ambulando 
method—and the sooner the practice stage can be begun and the 
stage of argument about paper provisions ended the better. 
The new move at Bonn is a little obscure. If a shorter and 
less complicated constitution is to be adopted, that will be all to 
the good. But if the old contention about centralisation and 
federation is to be resumed and protracted it will not be good at 
all. The change is the work of the Social Democrats, and it cancels 
all the agreement reached in weeks of discussion with the Christian 
Democrats. The new draft is not to be submitted to the Social 
Democratic Party Conference till next Wednesday and it is only 
after that that it will come before the Parliamentary Council at 
Bonn. The revised proposals which will ultimately emerge from 
it will need the assent of the Occupation authorities, but it is 
permissible to hope that even so Western Germany will have 
equipped herself with an agreed and approved constitution before 
the summer is far advanced. That it can at present be a constitu- 
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tion for Western Germany only is no one’s fault but Russia’s, and 
the Western Allies will hail with as much satisfaction as Germans 
themselves the day when it can be extended to cover all four 
instead of the three zones into which Germany is temporarily 
divided. As Mr. Bevin said at Washington, Germany has been 
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given her chance. No one regards her with hostility, Her re- 
habilitation is a general interest. A place among the free nations 
of Western Europe is ready for her. It is for her leaders now to 
resolve that she shall contribute to the full to the maintenance 
of peace and the creation of prosperity, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE House of Commons listened with little less than astonish- 

ment to a new Sir Stafford Cripps on Tuesday night. A 

greater contrast than between the speech with which the 
Chancellor opened the Budget debate and the speech with which he 
wound it up could hardly be imagined. The one was a model of 
dispassionate exposition with hardly a party note in it, the other 
an impassioned utterance such as the Chancellor has never before 
delivered in this Parliament, bristling with party points in every 
sentence. Sir Stafford thumped the box—again almost without 
precedent—he discarded his manuscript, as he scourged the Opposi- 
tion he turned to his own party to invite their cheers, he put up, in 
short, a very fair impersonation of the Minister of Health on an 
exciting night. He was evidently for getting right with his party 
after a Budget more popular with Tories than with Labour. Much 
of the Chancellor’s attack was directed against Mr. Oliver Stanley’s 
broadcast (Mr. Stanley was unfortunately away ill), but Mr. Lyttelton 
got it, Sir John Anderson got it, and always with a successful bid 
for Labour cheers (“The party opposite want financial incentives 
for management ; we want higher wages for the workers” [Loud 
cheers]: “the Right Hon. gentleman was anxious not to increase 
the social services ; we want to increase social services as rapidly as 
possible up to the limit of our financial capacity” [Loud cheers], 
and so on). One hit caused interested speculation—the observation 
that the Chancellor could unfortunately not declare his intentions 
beforehand and remain Chancellor of the Exchequer. The reference 
was obvious, and the loud laughter and cheers which greeted it were 
intensified when by pure accident Mr. Dalton entered the Chamber 
just at the moment from behind the Speaker’s chair. What was the 
Was it just that the temptation to a good joke 


Or was it—what ? 
* * x * 


Chancellor after? 


was irresistible ? 


How odd that we all, or so many of us, have forgotten the other Sir 
Stafford—till Mr. George Benson recalled him on the second night 
of the Budget debate. The Hansard record reads thus: 

“Of Sir Stafford [Hon. Members: ‘ Order! ’]—Sir Stafford [Hon. 
Members: ‘The Chancellor.’]—very well, the Chancellor, if Hon. 
Members wish—it was said:—‘ Nothing could justify a Minister in 
imposing year after year a system of taxation so demoralising and 
oppressive. That was said of Sir Stafford Northcote when he 
increased the income tax from 3d. to 5d.” Hansard, being a staid 
publication, rarely permits itself to insert [Laughter]. In this case 
it might almost have indulged itself. 

* * * * 

The appeal heard and dismissed by the House of Lords on Friday 
(confirming the finding of the Court of Appeal, which had confirmed 
the finding of Mr. Justice Jenkins) is likely to take its place in the 
select category of leading cases. A sum of £500 was left on trust 
to the Carmelite Priory, Notting Hill, “if the purposes of the priory 
were charitable,” the money to be otherwise applied if they were not. 
It was given in evidence that the nuns who form this society take 
vows of perpetual poverty, chastity and obedience and live under 
tules which impose the strict observance of silence. They spend 
their whole time in public or private prayer or spiritual reading or 
work in their cells, and engage in no external charitable work such as 
teaching, nursing or visiting the poor. It was contended for the 
Prioress that the prayers, penances and spiritual exercises in which 
the nuns engaged were of benefit to all the world and should there- 
fore be regarded definitely as charitable. The Lords, in a judgement 
most sympathetically, and indeed reverently, expressed by Lord 
Simonds, felt compelled to rule against the nuns. Whether they 
Were worldly-wise in carrying their case through three courts at a 


£ 


cost which must far exceed the moderate sum in issue is not for me 
'9 decide. Perhaps it was a question of principle. 


By the death of Lawrence Hammond the world loses a notable 
historian, a notable Liberal in something much larger than the pure 
party sense, and a man of unswerving intellectual integrity. He 
came of a fine Oxford vintage—among his fellow contributors to 
Essays in Liberalism, by six Oxford men, published in 1897 were 
Lord Simon, Francis Hirst and Hilaire Belloc—and by his marriage 
to a distinguished Oxford scholar in 1901 he created a literary 
partnership, J. L. and Barbara Hammond, second only to the Webbs’, 
It was characteristic of Hammond that in 1914, though no man could 
be less adapted by temperament for military service, he cut off his 
black beard and took a commission in the R.F.A. He was editor 
of the long defunct Speaker (reconstituted as the Nation), but his 
real spiritual home was the Manchester Guardian, to which he con- 
tributed leaders and reviews for something like thirty years, as well 
as writing the official life of C. P. Scott. When he represented 
the M.G. at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 he and I stayed for 
several weeks in the same hotel and shared various trials and 
diversions. One was a dinner, subtly propagandist, given by the 
Estonian Delegation at a Champs-Elysées restaurant. Hammond 
observed that it gave him rather a pang to be there, as the dinner 
must have cost Estonia at least a penny in the pound income tax. 
However, they invited us, so we went. 

* * 7 . 

To say that civil servants are, as result of an internal report by a 
competent committee, to be taught manners would be most unjust. 
Civil servants have perfectly good manners. But they are often rather 
unimaginative manners, as the average letter from a Government 
department indicates. No doubt Sir Ernest Gowers’ Plain English, 
written for the special benefit of the Civil Service, has improved the 
literary style of such communications considerably. But the trouble 
about the communications is that they come so slowly. A business 
firm will usually reply to a letter by return of post ; a Government 
department is expeditious if it gets it done in a fortnight. For that 
reason the dictum: “speed in replying is the kind of courtesy the 
public yearns for most” is altogether apposite—though its mere 
enunciation will not ensure that the public will not yearn in vain, 

Vhen it comes to hints about telephone conversations I feel more 
doubtful. The public should not be encouraged to ring up Govern- 
ment offices. Most of the things they want to ask can’t be answered 
off the reel at the end of the telephone, and to tell them that always 
annoys them. I should add to the report an admonition to the 
public: “do not ring up civil servants at their offices” (except, of 
course, for a little talk about the theatre or the turf), 

7 * * * 


I am glad to see that the American war criminal court at Nurem- 
berg has given a fairly clean sheet to Herr von Weiszacker, Stats 
Secretary in Germany from 1938 to 1943, whom I used to know 
reasonably well. That, in spite of the office he held, he warned the 
British Ambassador in Berlin of the impending attack on Poland 
in 1938, and the probability that Russia would join in and share the 
spoils, is very much in von Weisziacker’s favour. Sentence on him 
has still be to be passed, but I should hope it would be little more 
than nominal. 

* * * * 

An odd thing happened to Mr. de Pontino. He filled up a football 
pools coupon correctly, and should have netted £26,750. But the 
envelope in which he posted his coupon got caught up in the folds 
of a parcel in the course of the post, and was not delivered till the 
matches concerned had all been played. The Post Office very hand- 
somely wrote to Mr. de Pontino “ we trust you will have no cause for 
Very pernickety of Mr. de Pontino to havg 
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SOUTH AFRICA JANUS 


By G. H. CALPIN 


Durban. 
T was interesting for some of us in South Africa to see the 
reactions of the British Press to the news that Dr. Malan 
accepted the invitation to the Commonwealth Conference, 
particularly so after the comments of various papers on his victory 
at the General Election. 

For many years people in Britain have looked at South Africa 
in the face of General Smuts (at home he will never be known as 
Field-Marshal) and have found it a pleasing sight. But South 
Africa, Janus-like, has two faces, and in 1948, as a result of the 
General Election, they were called on to look at us in the face of 
Dr. Maian. By all accounts the prospect was one of unrelieved 
gloom. There were forebodings of disaster, of legislating out of 
the Commonwealth, and of near-Nazi oppression of Native majorities 
and of Asiatic minorities. It was reported here that on the dismissal 
of General Smuts Mr. Churchill wept ; and that on the advent of 
Dr. Malan a few Englishmen, proposing flight hither from the 
disciples of Socialism, cancelled their passages. All the more then 
were a few of us agreeably impressed by the recent change in news- 
paper headlines. 

It is a very desirable change. The possibilities of misunder- 
standing are limitless, and one of the gravest errors some British 
newspapers have committed is to represent Dr. Malan, his Cabinet 
and his policy as contradictions of all things British and democratic. 
It is an excusable error, for many English-speaking South Africans, 
especially in the predominantly-British province, Natal, were equally 
dismayed, convinced that the Nationalist party would rapidly turn 
the country into a republic on the Hitler model. Some of them 
also have changed their opinions. They have decided that the 
Nationalists are not so bad in office as they threatened to be out 
of office. The older ones among them recall that Dr. Malan was 
Minister of Education from 1924 to 1933, a period fruitful in 
legislative measures designed to establish Afrikaners and British on 
terms of strict equality. Those whose memories are long recall 
that Dr. Malan was the first editor of Die Burger, the Afrikaans 
daily founded by General Hertzog, and today the most influential 
newspaper on the Nationalist side. 

Dr. Malan’s colleagues now are younger men without his Minis- 
terial experience, but among them he counts Mr. Eric Louw, already 
known in Europe as High Commissioner at Paris and, more recently, 
notable for his spirited defence of South Africa before the United 
Nations. Then there is Dr. T. E. Donges, Minister of Interior, who 
possesses gifts of speech commensurate with gifts of statesmanship, 
and one or two others like Mr. Havenga and Dr. Jansen, who are 
held in high esteem. These men will be found to be personally 
likable and, for the business of the conference, behind their Prime 
Minister in his tasks. 

This is not said to defend Nationalist policy. What is important 
to all concerned is that the people of Britain should be better 
informed of the character and the philosophy of Nationalist leaders 
in South Africa. They have had a bad Press overseas, a fact which 
is deplored by thoughtful English-speaking South Africans, and 
there is a danger that the distortions of the Press will crystallise 
in the British mind as polite hostility, and that, at this end, much 
unnecessary harm will be done as a result. 

The Nationalists have been accused of a certain touchiness at the 
point of criticism, and there is no doubt that some of the younger 
men react quickly to rebuke; one wonders, however, whether 
Afrikaners are any quicker on the trigger than anyone else when 
they are misrepresented abroad. It is with misrepresentation that the 
Nationalists have to deal overseas, and it is not surprising that, 
since they follow so powerful a figure as General Smuts, their anxiety 
for their own reputation abroad is a little clumsy. 

It was an Afrikaner statesman who, before the war, remarked that 
South African problems do not lend themselves to the solutions of 
Europe. This is a hard saying which has too often been interpreted 
overseas as South Africa’s excuse for witholding from subject races 
There is no doubt that too many of us do 


f 


the gifts of freedom 


explain away conduct which does not meet with the approval of 
observers by insisting that South Africa is different. But when al] 
proper weight is given to these considerations which, by the way, are 
quoted by the British as relevant to problems in colonial Africa, the 
remark contains a substratum of truth recognised even by those 
few liberals in South Africa who marched under the banner of the 
gallant Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr. 

It is seldom instructive to judge a whole philosophy by the slogan 
which describes it for popular consumption. Slogans obviate the 
necessity for thought and study. The Nationalists’ slogan apert- 
heid is a case in point. During the war the Malanites became the 
Malanazis ; after the war apartheid became aparthate, carrying 
sinister intent for all and sundry inside the country and destroying 
confidence abroad. Apartheid has been represented not as a policy 
but as a threat, not as a philosophy but as a plot. The responsibility 
for this misrepresentation cannot be apportioned. The point is that 
as a result of many things, including the war record of the 
Nationalists but not excluding the propaganda of their opponents, 
people abroad have gained a distorted view of Nationalist intentions, 

In effect the philosophy of apartheid is not far removed from the 
philosophy of General Smuts. It is the concept of separation and 
race-identity which in his domestic policy General Smuts has 
advanced for the territorial design of the country, and which finds 
many an echo in the non-European mind. No one who sat through 
the sittings of the judicial commission of inquiry into the recent race 
riots in Durban, and heard the evidence of Zulu chiefs and spokes- 
men, could fail to appreciate the profound desire for a review of 
their status and condition. The central theme of their evidence was 
the need for a just and faithful policy of separation in territory where, 
to the extent that modern industrialisation permits, they can serve 
and be served by their own people. This was the theme emphasised 
also by the Natal Post-War Works and Reconstruction Commission, 
a body appointed during the war at the express wish of General 
Smuts. This Commission visualised the racial zoning of the province, 
each with a measure of local autonomy and each to a large extent 
self-serving, if not self-sufficient. 

Such, all too briefly, is the meaning of apartheid in the territorial 
scene. There are many other aspects of it, and one in particular 
where the two political parties diverge. One of them, no doubt 
the cause of some misgiving overseas, is the nature of political 
representation. On this subject it is more difficult to convince 
members of a homogeneous society like Britain of the peculiar 
complexities of the South African problem, and space does not 
permit a detailed analysis of the policy of the Nationalists. That 
policy is based on the preservation of white civilisation, as distinct 
from western civilisation, which is the issue exercising the British 
mind. In this respect Dr. Malan does not differ from General 
Smuts. The conflict arises on the methods to be adopted in the 
pursuit of this aim. 

At the moment political representation of non-Europeans is selec- 
tive. The coloured community, largely congregated in the Cape 
Province, enjoy the parliamentary franchise on the common roll 
with Europeans. The Natives are represented in the House of 
Assembly by three Europeans. The Indians have no representation 
at all. In the absence of war, parliamentary majorities in South 
Africa are invariably small, and it is conceivable that, were Indians 
also represented by three Europeans, as was proposed in the 1946 
Asiatic Act, a bloc of six members, privileged in the sense that 
they would not be responsible to the electorate at general elections, 
could reverse the decision of the country. The experience is that 
the representatives of the Natives vote with the United Party. It 
is to avoid this, and to postpone the day when non-Europeans will 
have direct representation in Parliament, that the Nationalists hope 
to abolish the present system. 

To quote this example is not necessarily to approve of it. 
Rather is it to suggest that the political idiom of the Nationalists 
in South Africa deserves more study than it is receiving, and that 
nothing is to be gained but much lost, in our Commonwealth 
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relations, by uninformed and casual dismissal of Dr. Malan and 
his associates as disciples of Hitler. Democracy takes many shapes 
and forms, as witness its practice in America and Britain, and there 
js nothing to forbid a contribution to democratic life in South Africa 
through the principles which imbue Dr. Malan’s philosophy. Indeed, 
it may well be that this small country, with its manifold problems, 
having already given so much to the common weal in the services 
of the great Afrikaners, such as Botha and Smuts, may, in this more 
dangerous age, have something to offer of which we can be genuinely 
proud. 


BENGAL IN PAKISTAN 


By HORACE ALEXANDER 


SUPPOSE most English people, when they think of Pakistan, 
picture a territory that formerly covered the north-western 
part of undivided India—in fact, Sind, Punjab and North-West 
Frontier. And that is quite a natural point of view. The word 
“Pakistan” itself contains letters standing for Punjab, Afghans 
(that is, the people of the North-West Frontier), Kashmir, Sind ; and 
(some say) Baluchistan is implied in the stan or -tan at the end. All 
these are contiguous territories inhabited by a predominantly Muslim 


population. These were the territories claimed by the original 
inventors of “ Pakstan” or “ Pakistan.” There was no “B” for 
Bengal. 


Yet, when the separation actually took place in 1947, it was based 
on the principle that Pakistan should have those territories in British 
India where the majority of the population was Muslim by faith ; 
consequently, in addition to most of the territory originally claimed, 
Pakistan also incorporated more than half Bengal, although this 
province is a thousand miles distant from western Pakistan. East 
Bengal is far more than a mere appendage ; it is no mere “ island ” 
or colony far separated from the mother-country. It contains within 
its borders a larger population than the whole of western Pakistan. 
From the point of view of trade its production of jute is Pakistan’s 
most important single economic asset. Being entirely in the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra deltas, its country is well-watered and fertile, much 
less dependent on fickle rainfall than much of western Pakistan. 

Some observers in 1947 doubted whether the two halves of 
Pakistan could ever pull together. Not only the great geographical 
distance, but the profound differences of culture were noted. To a 
Muslim of Bengal his co-religionist from the Punjab, still more from 
the frontier, is a foreigner. There is no common language. The 
East Bengal Muslims are Bengali through and through. They tend 
to have very much the same view of life as their fellow Bengali 
Hindus. Their houses, their clothes, even their food, are commonly 
identical with those of their Hindu neighbours. So it has been argued 
that East Bengal would soon grow tired of its dependence on the 
remote Pakistan central government in Karachi. It would soon 
reunite with West Bengal. Indeed, there was a movement in 1947, 
supported by both Hindu and Muslim leaders in Bengal, for a united 


Bengal, independent of both India and Pakistan. That movement, 
as far as I can judge, is dead today, unless perhaps in the minds of 
a few dreamers, 

Whatev East Bengal may think of Karachi, its politically 


elements are all united in the determination not to 
come back under Calcutta. It has to be recognised that, for 
many generations, the Hindus of Bengal have had the wealth, the 
culture; they have been the dominant element. Among 
the poor millions of the villages, Muslim and Hindu have lived side 
by side as brothers ; but among the Muslim middle-classes there has 
been widespread resentment at the continued domination of Hindu 
ind culture. For over ten years, under the Fazl-ul-Hugq, 
Nazim-ud-din and Suhrawardy ministries in Calcutta—all three 
Muslim Premiers—that feeling has subsisted. In the past few years 
the struggle for power has been intense, as the Calcutta massacres, 
Dacca stabbing epidemics and 1946 Noakhali killings all showed. 
The Muslim League fought and won. The ancient capital of Dacca, 
which had become an unimportant provincial town, is once again 
the seat of an important government. Islam is in control again. 
Almost all the Hindu officials, and there were many, have migrated 
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to West Bengal. And although this has been a disaster for some 
of the services—a great majority of doctors and nurses went away— 
it gives the Muslim officials a chance to show what they can do. 

Eighteen months is a very short time for establishing and re- 
directing the whole administration of a Province of over forty 
millions and clearing away the debris of the old. Yet the leaders 
of East Bengal are proud of what they have done. First and fore- 
most, they hold that their policy towards the Hindu minority has 
been good. It is true that over a million Hindus have left. On 
many days last year Hindus were reaching Calcutta from East Bengal 
by train at a pace of well over a thousand a day. But several millions 
remain. I asked a Hindu teacher in Dacca University why so many 
had left. “Chiefly from fear,” he said; “but also for economic 
reasons.” Now both Bengal Governments are doing their utmost 
to check this one-way flow of refugees. It has nearly stopped. And 
those who remain seem to be reassured as to their safety. They may 
well be. For years before 1947 stabbings or shootings occurred in 
Dacca every month ; almost every week, Since August, 1947, it 
appears that there have been none. That is a remarkable record. In 
Calcutta you still hear stories of terror in East Bengal ; so, too, in 
East Bengal they tell you of the dreadful things the Hindus are doing 
to the Muslims in Calcutta—and if you murmur doubts they add: 
“But, of course, the Indian papers are not allowed to publish these 
things. We know they are happening.” Happily, one need not 
believe either story ; and today I think there is a tendency even for 
refugee horror tales to become stale. 

Economic relations cannot be easily adjusted. Jute is grown 
in East Bengal ; but the mills are in West Bengal. West Bengal is 
trying to grow more jute. East Bengal is trying to put up jute mills, 
But East Bengal cannot keep the jute traffic till the port of Chittagong 
is vastly improved. There is certainly good reason to develop the 
port ; nor need Calcutta suffer. But such changes will take years 
to complete. Meanwhile there is danger of friction. A customs 
union between the two countries has recently been discussed. I 
gathered that East Bengal would not like it. They think their 
province has been seriously neglected. Today they want a tariff wall 
behind which they can industrialise. 

The temper of students often indicates the way the wind is blowing. 
I had an interesting experience in one of the Dacca colleges. Friendly 
references to India and especially to Gandhi were not resented. On 
the contrary, what really stirred them to enthusiasm (Muslims and 
Hindus were mixed together in a crowded lecture-room) was a 
passionate assertion from one of their own staff that Pakistan and 
India were quite able to manage their own affairs and to live at 
peace with one another. In Pakistan today there is a warm welcome 
for men and women from the west, technical experts, nurses, college 
professors and others, who are willing to help a new State to get 
on to its feet and to fight against poverty and disease and ignorance. 
The new Government will try to give such foreign helpers security 
and tolerable living conditions. But it seems that one condition is 
attached. Firmly but politely the leaders would say—echoed less 
politely by the younger generation—“ If you will come and help us, 
please remember that we do not want your advice about the direction 
of our political life, still less about our relations with India. Asia, 
today, is determined to manage her own affairs, and we suggest that 





Europeans and Americans have quite enough to do in settlins 
own problems without trying to tell us how to settle ours.” Th 
seems to be the voice of Pakistan today, no less than the voice of 
India. 

What of Communism? East Bengal is next to Burma, and near 
to China. The leaders say that, apart from a tribal area in the north- 
east, where there was some recent trouble which was labelled “ Com- 
munist,” there is little sign of Communist influence. The Communists 
seem to be inclined to “jump” East Bengal, and concentrate on 
Calcutta and the “ bigger game” beyond. But, added my informants, 
the Government is on the alert, and will leave nothing to chance. 
Some of them add that in Islam there is neither high nor low, so that 
Communism does not readily find a focthold. In East Bengal, how- 
ever, there is still plenty of abject poverty. The brotherhood of the 
faithful no doubt signifies something still in religious and even in 


social life. In economic life it means little or nothing. 
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BEEF AT THE BACK DOOR 


By RAWLE KNOX 


R. JAMES DILLON is a man unafraid of making enemies. 

This is as well, since he delights in provoking his 

opponents with most outrageous taunts about their policies. 
li was he, for instance, who, in an attack on the previous Eire 
Government’s defence estimates two years ago, remarked that only 
two countries in the world at the time had larger armies than in 
1939—Soviet Russia and Eire. Now, as Minister of Agriculture 
in Mr. Costello’s Government, he is treading among the farmers 
ebout as delicately as one of the bulls he so dearly wishes them to 
produce. This is not to say that his agricultural policy is wrong. 
It is as sensibly bold as most of the ideas of Mr. Dillon on politics 
and economics. 

He believes that the Argentine, apart from proving itself a country 
difficult to trade with, will, in fact, have precious little meat to 
export at all by 1960. While it is hard to agree with him that the 
Argentine “has always been a great meat-eating country,” it is true 
that Senor Peron’s effort to industrialise his country is increasing 
the number of wage-earners able to buy meat. With this assump- 
tion as a basis Mr. Dillon reckons that Great Britain, after taking 
the largest possible deliveries from all her other suppliers, will be 
Jeft with an annual shortage df 400,000 tons of meat, representing 
about 2,000,000 beasts. He hopes that, if Irish farmers will carry 
out his wishes, Eire will be able to export three-quarters of that 
number every year. A country so pathetically short of meat as is 
Great Britain today must look at such a proposition with the eye 
of hope. 

Nevertheless, despite Mr. Dillon’s energy and optimism, there 
are a number of reasons for doubting whether Eire’s cattle industry 
can make so exhaustive an effort. In the first place the economic 
policy of Mr. de Valera’s Government, which happened to be justi- 
fied by the misfortune of war, dies hard and mulishly. Eire in the 
nineteen-thirties was designed to be self-sufficient agriculturally as 
well as industrially. During the war, still referred to by the stiffer 
isolationists as the “ emergency,” this policy was naturally intensified. 
Tillage of a proportion of every man’s land was compulsory, and 
a guaranteed price was given for wheat and other cereal crops. 
The result, apart from the eruption of strange industries like the 
Connemara tomato scheme, which has never yet produced tomatoes 
at less than double the price of the imported Dutch product, was 
that the farmer became used to the certainty of selling specified 
produce at a known price. Mr. Dillon is now telling him that, if 
he cannot sell his oats or his potatoes, he should feed them to his 
cattle and pigs and so strengthen the true heart of the country—its 
livestock. Not unnaturally the farmer, who has for years been 
budgeting for certain sales of such produce, considers Mr. Dillon 
little more than daft. 

The apparent curiosities of the economic war of the "thirties appear 
when remembers that Eire believed she was 
fighting for her life as a nation. This may explain a further blow— 
namely that Mr. de Valera’s Government was offering a bonus for 
calf killed. It has been estimated that in a single year some 
3§0,000 bonuses were paid, and the legacy is a savage depletion in 
Eire’s stock-cattle 

Later, during the Second World War, British farmers, who saw 
their stock dwindling, were willing to pay huge prices for milch-cows, 
of which so many left Eire for British markets that the Irish farms 
themselves soon began to suffer from understocking. To add to 
this tale of wastage, there was a widespread and devastating out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in the south in the early years of 
the war. 

Irish farmers have a number of grievances about the cattle-trade 
with Britain today, the most important of which is the price paid 
for their beasts in the trade agreement signed at the end of last 
July. Eire agreed to limit her exports of cattle to countries other 
than Britain to §0,000 for that season, and for the future to let Britain 
have 90 per cent. of these exports. Yet since that agreement was 
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made the shipment of cattle has been farcically small in the three 
months 


immediately following the signing ; sixteen and a_ half 
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thousand fewer fat cattle were delivered than in the similar Period 
of the preceding year, while the Continental trade has thrived, for 
the Dutch and Belgians are willing to pay while the British Ministry 
of Food is not. . 

However, it was announced last week-end that the new prices 
for Britain’s fat cattle will also apply to Irish beasts, which wij 
therefore bring to the farmer about fifty shillings more per head— 
an arrangement which must do something to revive the dwindling 
supply. Yet here again all will not be smiles and sunshine, for by 
the same trade agreement Eire must export 75 per cent. store cattle 
and only 25 per cent. fats. There is also a difference of five shillings 
per hundredweight in favour of the British in the price paid to Irish 
and British farmers in the British market. This minor form of pro. 
tection causes an unending grumble in Eire, where farmers believe 
that their opposite numbers are not only getting a better price but 
benefiting from food subsidies. Indeed, Mr. Dillon had to answer 
a question in the Dail recently upon this subject and put British 
agricultural subsidies at three million pounds a year. 

As always in Eire, persons and politics have to be placed before 
the simplest economics, That is why the character of the ebullient, 
didactic Mr. Dillon is important. Recently, when he was asked if 
he would not control the price of phosphate manures, he answered 
typically that, if farmers were paying uneconomic prices for these 
manures, it was their own fault, and, he added, that of their Deputies, 
for not discovering which firms were selling at the correct price. 
All this was laudably true, but the truth from Mr. Dillon is some- 
times harder to bear than a soft evasion from a lesser man. 

It should be added that much of the strength of Mr. de Valera’s 
party lies in the agricultural districts, where local politicians are 
furiously deriding Mr. Dillon’s call for “a return to grass.” Doubt- 
less the Irish farmer could prosper greatly if his country could prove 
to the British that it was almost able to fill that gap in the meat 
ration. However, he has for the past ten years already been prosper- 
ing not a little, and it is going to be difficult to make him favour 
the light of change. Also your “ average Irishman,” who in 1939 
was only eating 22} pounds of meat a year, is now eating over 
fifty-four. When Britain raises her cattle prices, up goes the price 
of meat in Eire, accompanieid by loud outcries from the despairing 
housewife and righteous butcher. Yet those prices must go up if 
the Irish farmer is ever to find any virtue in raising beasts to “ feed 
the foreigner.” It is a little sad to conclude that Mr. Dillon is 
trying to feed Britain, and Senmor Peron is not. Yet even so there is 
some doubt as to which is the safer bet. 


GERMAN AGE-PROBLEMS 


By W. H. EDWARDS 


HENEVER the reaction of public opinion, of politicians 

or of cross-sections of the population of Western Germany 

to current events baffles or amazes foreign observers, it 
is essential to keep the whole range of post-war problems in mind. 
Destruction and starvation, predominant features of the situation in 
1945, 1946 and the first half of 1947, concentrated international atten- 
tion on facts and figures of nutrition, production, transport and trade, 
easily measurable and comparable in units of quantity. During these 
years more complicated problems, that are now pressing into the 
foreground, had for obvious reasons to be either temporarily ignored 
or pigeon-holed for future consideration. 

Amongst the urgent problems of Western Germany the quantita- 
tive and qualitative aspects of the composition of the population are 
now claiming priority. The qualitative crisis can be stated in these 
terms: While heavy casualties in two world wars and a formalistic 
denazification have thinned out the ranks of virile men in the age 
groups between thirty and sixty, no effort is being made to train 
available middle-aged talents in the duties and responsibilities of 
political and cultural leadership. Leading spirits in influential 
religious movements are the only significant exception to this ban on 
talents “without greying temples.” 

After the First World War talented men between forty and sixty 
abounded in the Weimar Parliament, in the Civil Service, in the 
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professions, at the universities and in the managerial class. Rathenau, 
Naumann, Stresemann, Dr. Wirth and Breitscheid, to mention only 
a few politicians, were representative men with an acknowledged 
international reputation. In the economic sphere Schacht, Helfferich, 
Stinnes, Deutsch, Duisberg and Luther were personalities who could 
hold their own in any international forum. Their average age was 
below fifty. Today no foreigner can probably name off-hand an 
influential and representative German under sixty. A career like 
Mr. Harold Wilson’s in Great Britain is in Germany an impossibility. 
Jakob Kaiser and the Hamburg Burgomaster Brauer are actually, 
although sexagenarians, the “ young men” amongst leading politi- 
cians, while the seniors like Dr. Adenauer, Dr. Boeckler, Paul Loebe 
and the leader of the miners’ union, August Schmidt, are well 
advanced in the seventies. 

This predominance of very ripe old age amongst the politicians 
of Western Germany would perhaps not be so paralysing if it were 
confined to the political arena. Unfortunately the bureaucracy, the 
universities and commerce and industry are also overburdened with 
the retarding weight of men who are too old or too tired to tackle 
the long-term problems of a new and revolutionised world with a 
creative spirit. These old men, influential in all spheres of public 
life and national economy, possess between them, of course, a 
valuable fund of tactical experience. They are very adroit in 
manoeuvring in difficult or delicate situations, but their skill—it is 
unfortunately nothing more than that—does not appeal to their 
reluctant followers, to the men and women between twenty-five and 
fifty, who by selfless hard work must make the most essential con- 
tribution towards a constructive solution of Germany’s countless 
problems in the next decades. The lack of this appeal has created 
a very wide gulf between the men of forty and those above sixty. 

he first, who will in the near future have to apply and implement 
the new constitution, the Occupation Statute-and the Ruhr Statute, 
fear that accommodating old men only seeking short-term solutions 
to avert unpleasant crises are virtually tying the hands of their 
successors who wish to solve fundamental problems in a modern 
co-operative and European spirit. 

The generation of the middle-aged, which had little or no chance 
to acquire the technique of leadership between 1933 and 1945, feels 
frustrated by the persistence with which the elder statesmen and 
the elder sages are clinging to power, office and university chairs. 
Many exaggerated reactions of German public opinion are due to the 

of men in all parties who feel that they are rapidly 
growing older while they are being barred from assuming responsi- 
ind from shaping creative solutions of long-term problems 
ire to a certain extent the common post-war heritage of 
ind other Western European nations. While the aged 
political and industrial leaders of Germany—including the chairmen 
of trade unions—show a marked préjudice in favour of all short-term 
nal solutions that can take effect within their lifetime, 

generations are more eager to co-Operate in any long- 
term solution in politics and economics that holds out the promise 
of a better and brighter Europe and world to those now at school 
or at the universities. They are inclined—perhaps sometimes over- 
hastily—to charge the “old men” in all walks of life with selling 
the birthright of youth toa saner future for the mirage of temporary 
stability. The middle-aged are frequently actuated by the shrewd 
suspicion that the old leaders in search of what they describe as 
” are only anxious to reintroduce by back-doors and back- 
Stairs the social and economic conditions of the so-called “ good old 
times.” To this attempt to recreate artificially conditions that are 
regarded as a contributory cause of two horrible world wars the 
younger generations are fundamentally opposed. Although the 
attitude of the younger men results in healthy friction, it also induces 
the elders to keep uncomfortable critics at a very safe distance from 
power and influence. 

This frustration of the younger and middle-aged generations of 
Germans is intensified by the foreboding of the dangers anticipated 
from the quantitative aspects of the German age-problem. Before 
the Second World War Nazi, anti-Nazi and foreign statisticians had 
already come to the conclusion (at the Demographical Congresses 
at Paris in 1937) that the structure of the German population was 
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rapidly getting out of balance. From 1951 onwards the number 
of healthy wage-carners—male and female—between twenty and 
fifty would rapidly diminish year by year in relation to the number 
of persons dependent on the earning capacity of this age-group. 
Excited discussions tried to fix a year between 1955 and 1961 
in which each able-bodied person in Germany would have to work 
or produce for at least two dependants who were either too young 
or too old to earn their own living. (In Great Britain about twenty- 
three million work for twenty-seven million dependants.) The heavy 
loss of male man-power during the Second World War, the pre- 
ponderance of old people and children amongst the refugees from 
the Sudetenland and the parts of Germany to the east of the Oder 
and the effect of the war on the birth-rate during the years of conflict 
have accentuated and accelerated the impending crisis in the com- 
position of the population. The fear of this inevitable development 
strongly influences the current reaction to dismantling, the trebling 
of unemployment during the last eight months—unemployment has 
now passed the million mark—the problems of the Ruhr Statute 
and the ownership of the coal-mines and steel-plants. The very 
slow redistribution of the land and the much too tardy economic 
ani social integration of the refugees should not be underestimated 
in this context. There is strong ground for the demand Place aux 
jeunes. 


Colonial Prospect 
COMMUNISM IN MALAYA 


By SIR ERIC MACFADYEN 


HINESE Communism first put itself on the Malayan map 

with the series of big dock strikes which paralysed the port 

of Singapore in the first phase of the war—when Moscow 
was in alliance with Germany. But its origins go much further 
back—to the time, in fact, of the beginnings of Communism in 
China. As early as the 1920s the Malayan Government had become 
so concerned over the development of the movement that it agreed 
to permit the open establishment, in Malaya, of branches of the 
Kuomintang—the “national” party of Chiang Kai-shek. This 
departure from its traditional policy of impartiality in Chinese affairs 
hardly paid the dividends that were presumably hoped for. By 
identifying government with the party which, in China, has evet 
since been losing ground—the reactionary and pro-foreign party—it 
provided the Malayan Communists with a cause, and a cry—anti- 
foreign because anti-Kuomintang. The programme of the move- 
ment at that stage was economic subversion by way of labour unrest ; 
up to the war chiefly among the Singapore Chinese. It was signi- 
ficant of its Moscow inspiration that, when Hitler double-crossed 
Stalin and drove Russia into the arms of the Allies, the Malayan 
movement performed a complete right-about face and marched into 
the Government camp. Its young men clamoured to be assigned a 
part in the defence of Singapore, and a contingent armed at the last 
moment is said to have fought well during the invasion of the island. 

During the Japanese occupation the Communists constituted them- 
selves the patriotic resistance throughout the Peninsula. They put 
themselves forward as all-Malayan, and no longer exclusively Chinese. 
Owing to the collapse of Japan after the atom-bomb attacks, they 
played no part in shortening the war. Nevertheless they emerged 
with greatly enhanced prestige. For three and a half years they 
had defied the invader ; and at the end they stood in occupation of 
the field. They stepped out of the jungle to distribute rewards and 
favours among their followers and to deal faithfully with those who 
had been lukewarm in their support. To an ignorant populace, 
insulated from world affairs for years, it was they who appeared to 
have vanquished the invader, 

On reoccupation the post-war Malayan Government interpreted 
its task as one of political reorganisation and social progress. It 
abandoned the legal sanctions by virtue of which its predecessors 
had exercised control over the Chinese underworld. It disbanded 
the department through which these powers had been exercised and 
which for seventy years had functioned as the eyes of the Govern- 
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ment in matters Chinese. Its reaction to the wave of Communist- 
inspired strikes which broke out in 1946 and continued through the 
greater part of 1947 was to welcome them as wholesome manifesta- 
tions—the growing pains of democracy. Chinese, however, are 
realists, and the inference drawn by the movement was quite other— 
that they had the Government on the run. The All-Malayan anti- 
Japanese Army was resuscitated as the All-Malayan anti-British 
Army. It is now known that far-reaching plans were adopted for 
the undermining of the economy of the country by bringing to a 
standstill the production of rubber and tin. In the confusion which 
would follow, one at least of the larger towns was to be séized and 
a Malayan Soviet Republic to be proclaimed. For this step a target 
date was provisionally adopted in August, 1948. 

In Malaya the rubber estates and to some extent the tin mines are 
often found in remote and isolated situations. In the past order 
and security could be taken for granted up-country, but in the 
circumstances of the outbreak of the murder campaign in June, 1948, 
police protection was completely inadequate. The planters might 
reasonably have withdrawn, with their families, to the security of 
the towns. In that event the Java situation would have been repro- 
duced in Malaya, with chaos prevailing ovef large areas and a self- 
styled Government claiming recognition and independence. The 
planters, however, found a better alternative to either quitting or 
being butchered in their tracks, Taking matters into their own 
hands they hurriedly improvised their own defence and stood their 
ground. The normal life of the country continued with but trifling 
interruption, labour forces were kept busy, wages and foed supplies 
were maintained and the insurrection misfired. The Government 
was glad to regularise the steps taken without its authority. 

Malay Guards were recruited. The population generally desire 
nothing so much as the restoration of law and order. Armed and 
now well-trained, these, to the number of some 31,000, have been 
given the status of Special Constables, with their employers in suit- 
able cases as honorary inspectors of police. This solution of the 
problem of static defence on a country-wide basis has set free the 
regular police, and the now largely reinforced military garrison, for 
the fundamental task of eliminating local and central revolutionary 
headquarters. The Government has stated that its extraordinary 
expenditure on defence measures is now £40,000 a day. Baulked 
of their sitting targets, the gunmen have been diverted to activities 
directed against communications. During sixteen weeks I recently 
spent in Malaya an average of more than one European and more than 
eight Chinese were murdered each week—mostly ambushed while 
proceeding upon their lawful occasions, The casualties, of course, are 
much higher proportionately among Europeans than Chinese. The 
planting community numbers perhaps 1,500 all told; the Chinese 
population over a million. The victims are marked down not on racial 
grounds but as being keymen in industry and commerce. The actual 
gunmen are Chinese youths, but acting under orders as units in a 

The moving spirits in the background are 
well covered by the age-long Chinese secret-society technique. 


coherent organisation. 


Very large sums are disposed of by the movement—certainly not 
less than {1,000 a day. Regular contributions are collected in large 
and small sums from all classes of the Chinese population. Collec- 
tion is farmed out from headquarters to State chiefs, sub-farmed by 
these to district chiefs and by these to smaller and smaller fry. Thus 
vested interests have grown up in the continuance of a big financial 
racket. The present administration has taken the measure of its 
problem and deserves confidence, There is already some ground for 
hope that it may before long, with growing support from the people 
as a whole, get on top of its difficulties. But progress will be slow 
and not without set-backs. Government in Malaya has suffered 
mmense loss of face in the last decade ; and the Communist menace, 
in one form or another, will persist so long as Communism is a 
The country is not the same country as 
before the war; it is moving inevitably towards self-government 
But the administrative task is fundamentally the same. Malaya up 
to the last war was a happy as well as a prosperous land. The 


winning cause in China 


ecret of both its happiness and its prosperity was that those in 
thority knew their own mind, and that all elements in its very 


varied racial composition knew exactly how far they might go 
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DEAD END ? 


By PENELOPE HOUSTON 


HE older universities still boast (and how soon will the boast 
become a confession ?) that they teach one how to live, but 
not how to make a living. They stand for values, theories 

of life, which, one quickly finds out, are alien to modern society. 
An arts course is no training for a particular job, no jumping off 
place for a particular destination ; by the technician’s standard, it 
leaves us uneducated. This becomes increasingly and depressingly 
obvious to the many graduates who have received the certain benefits 
and uncertain rewards of a university education, who are now looking, 
gloomily, despairingly, for jobs. These are the advertisers in the 
personal columns, the hundreds who pounce on any remote possi- 
bility of an overworked and underpaid job. The British Council, 
a notoriously bad payer, has two or three thousand names on its 
files ; the B.B.C. is inundated with applicants. These graduates are 
beginning to wonder (since this is the way they have been brought 
up to think) just what was the point of it all. Men come off litte 
better than women; for women, this is the position. University 
appointments’ boards offer jobs by the score to teachers, to those 
interested in welfare work, to those interested in industry (this 
often seems to be a grandicse and big-business way of saying welfare 
work), and, of course, there are the sticky, clutching tentacles of 
the Civil Service, with the bribes of security and pensions. Every- 
one cannot fit into these neat pigeon holes ; it would be unfortunate, 
although perhaps convenient, if everyone could. 

At college we saw the arts degree as the limit of the immediate 
horizon. It seemed to give us the key to any number of doors. We 
talked, confidently, exhaustingly, exhaustively, of the future. We 
were not frightened of work, but we developed a dangerous taste for 
doing work that we enjoy, and it is hard to believe that such work 
no longer exists for us. We talked of journalism, publishing, broad- 
casting, the film industry, of those government jobs on the fringes 
of the civil service, of a range of possibilities that seemed 
inexhaustible. We publicly envied the holders of safe jobs, and 
secretly determined that in a few weeks we would be laughing at 
them. 
to Virginia Woolf’s five hundred a year and a room of one’s own. 
To justify this, many of us are would-be writers who are interested 
not in State help, in itself an alarming and even threatening idea, 
but in securing work which will keep us alive, rather than killing us 
off in our twenties with the routine of the in-tray and the out-tray 
In fact, we have been encouraged to hope for a future which seems 
no longer to exist, except for those with influential friends o1 
infinite patience. 

Disillusionment comes quickly ; everywhere the “house full” 
notices are up. By now we know all the answers ; no paper, no 
premises, staff limited by a fixed establishment, no time or inclination 
to train us, no money. The reasons come sympathetically, sadly, 
smugly, helpfully ; we are given good advice at every corner. We 
have no experience, the fatal handicap, but we are not to be allowed 
to acquire any. There seems, for women, to be one magic which 
unlocks the door: shorthand. But we may feel that we should be 
able to walk up to the front door and ask for a job, instead of 
sneaking in the back way, armed with an unwanted qualification 
which puts three years behind those who did secretarial courses 
straight from school, and which must condemn us to some years 
behind a typewriter. We are, incidentally, inclined to be abnormally 
bad typists. 

We see the point of those who reject us so unanimously, and we 
do not really expect them to see ours. More and more people come 
from the universities into a world which has no labour problems, 
and where the demand for new blood seems to be a platitude rather 
than a reality. The position was given me in the cold, irrefutable 
tones of the government official. We are a luxury that society 
cannot afford, on a level with foreign books, newsprint, and the work 
of foreign artists who annoy the unions. We are useless for export, 
regrettably unproductive ; we are not wanted on this voyage. Our 


We were given a close approximation—perhaps too close— 


existence is precarious, unhappy and disillusioning, and there are 
many more of us than most people imagine. We live on a spiral 
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of nerve strain, excitement, inertia and depression: the keying up of 
expectation, the sales talk, the insistence on qualities we seem no 
Jonger to possess, and then the descent into boredom, futility, obses- 
sion with failure, until the whole process starts again. After three 
or four months, thirty or so interviews, we are worn down to the 
thin edge of exhaustion. We expect the worst, we agree to anything, 
we want only the chance to prove that we can do a job of work. 
Perhaps, defeated, we retire to the shorthand schools, putting off 
reality for a few more months, finding temporary comfort in the 
illusion of business. Or we accept the verdict that jobs exist only 
in certain very limited spheres, and take our first- and second-class 
honours degrees to jobs we do not want, and may do badly. We do 
not yet question the value of our education, but we can only realise 
that in believing that work can be enjoyed rather than got through, 
and in looking for such work, we are revealing our own remoteness 
from actual conditions. We are, in our strange, inadequate and 
slightly idiotic way, casualties of war, and of the planners’ dream 
which rough cuts its pegs to fit its pattern of awkwardly-shaped 


holes. 


TENNYSON’S ALDWORTH 


By DEREK HUDSON 
N artist once drew for the Graphic an impression of 
Tennyson in his old age sitting in his handsome study at 
Aldworth, near Haslemere. He has a book in one hand, 
and tne other hand lies on the head of a dog—perhaps his favourite 
“Qld Don.” The desk in front of him is covered with papers ; 
a table behind is piled with books. In the background there are 
two large terrestrial globes, while a low couch stands in front of 
the long window, through which there is a glimpse of a magnificent 
view— 

“Green Sussex fading into blue 

With one gray glimpse of sea.” 

Recently I stood in the same room—now utterly bare, for Aldworth 
is on the market and has not yet found a purchaser. It is rather 
depressing to see the study in its present state, because the room 
meant much to Tennyson in the last twenty years of his life. 
Already in December, 1871, Mrs. Tennyson noted: “His new 
study was not quite finished, and he wandered about drying the 
wet places on the walls with a hot poker.” Even in its emptiness 
there are signs that the study was intended for a serious purpose. 
It has a special concrete floor to ensure quiet, and the roof is a 
good deal higher here than in any other of the first-floor rooms, a 
fact which becomes obvious when you go up to the room above and 
find a disproportionately small apartment which could hardly be 
used for anything but a boxroom. There are carved stone fireplaces 
throughout the house, and most of them once bore ornamental 
shields ; the stonework of the study fireplace, however, is specially 
distinguished by two swallows—one of which, alas, has now lost 
its head. 

The study saw the writing of Queen Mary, Becket and 
Harold. A great many pipes of tobacco must have been smoked 
there. During his severe illness of 1888 Tennyson lay on the couch 
in this room ; and the Duke of Argyll, in a letter written to Hallam 
Tennyson after his father’s death, once described an occasion when 
Mrs. Tennyson did the same: 

“T was to return to London next morning after a visit to 
Aldworth. Your mother had been at dinner and had bidden us 
good-night as usual. When, about an hour later, your father 
took me up to his smoking-room, as was also usual with him, we 
were surprised to find your mother lying on the sofa there. 
Your father expressed his astonishment and said, ‘My dear, you 
ought to have gone to bed long ago.” Her kind reply was, ‘ Oh, I 
wished to say good-bye to the Duke again as he leaves us 
tomorrow morning.’ At that moment you entered the room and 
at Once carried your mother off. Your father, somewhat moved as 
I thought, occupied himself with putting fresh coals on the fire. 
hen, turning to me, he said in a deep and solemn voice, without 
mentioning your mother’s name, ‘It is a tender, spiritual face— 
is it not?’” 

Watts’s portrait of Mrs. Tennyson, which formerly used to hang 
at Aldworth, confirms her husband’s description. 
Close to the study, on the first floor at Aldworth, is the bedroom 


in which Tennyson died, holding a Shakespeare in his hand, 
“flooded and bathed im the light of the full moon streaming 
through the oriel window.” Like the other first-floor windows on 
this east side of the house, the bedroom has the same wide view, 
bounded by Leith Hill on the north and by the Downs on the 
south. The only complaint that Tennyson had of the Aldworth 
view was that it needed “a full-fed river winding through the 
landscape.” 

It was as he approached his sixtieth birthday that Tennyson first 
thought of building a house in the neighbourhood of Haslemere 
where he could spend the summer and autumn months. Farringford 
was beginning to be spoiled by trippers ; besides he wished to have 
a home nearer London. “My wife has always had a fancy for 
the sandy soil and heather-scented air of this part of England,” he 
wrote from Stoatley Farm, Haslemere, in 1867, “and we are intend- 
ing to buy a few acres, and build a little home here, whither we 
may escape when the cockneys are running over my lawns at 
Freshwater.” The site chosen for the house had the essential 
qualification of remoteness. It was built at a height of nine hundred 
feet on a small natural terrace just below the summit of the wild, 
heather-covered moor of Blackdown, two and a half miles from 
Haslemere. A long drive ensures its privacy, and the trees around 
the house hide it from view until the visitor is right on top of it. 
The land was originally known as Black-horse Copse ; Tennyson 
called the house Aldworth because some of his wife’s family came 
from a Berkshire village of that name. 

Tennyson and his wife roughly planned the house themselves ; 
then engaged Sir James Knowles, the founder of the Nineteenth 
Century, as their architect. One feature of Aldworth is certainly 
their own—a long hall extending the length of the house, with glass 
doors at either end. Knowles skilfully interpreted their wishes and 
provided a house that was not exactly the “little home” Tennyson 
had originally envisaged, but which combined spaciousness with 
comfort. Local sandstone was used, and turf for the lawns was 
brought from Farringford Down. Mrs. Tennyson’s journal recorded 
the laying of the foundation-stone with poetic solemnity: 

* April 23 [1868]. Shakespeare’s birthday. A. laid the foundation 
stone of Aldworth.... A. in excellent spirits ; he was pleased 
with the inscription on the stone—‘ Prosper thou the work of our 
hands, O prosper thou our handiwork.’ ” 

The house shows in more than one place the Victorian passion 
for improving texts. Gwrn yn Erbyn y Byd—“ Truth against 
the World”—proclaims the mosaic in the floor at the entrance. 
And a stone cornice running along the south and east fronts 
announces spasmodically Gloria in Excelsis Deo et in Terra Pax 
Hominibus. ... The visitor rounds the north-east corner murmuring 
hopefully to himself, and duly finds Bonae in its frame on one side 
of the front door with Voluntatis in its niche on the other side. 

Aldworth is rich in its associations with the great of the Victorian 
age. Several members of the Royal Family visited the house. There 
the glimpses of Turgeney playing the Laureate at German back- 
gammon ; Fanny Kemble reading Shakespeare “ with tears streaming 
down her cheeks”; long discussions with George Eliot ; and much 
talk with Huxley—“ chivalrous, wide and earnest,” said Mrs. 
Tennyson. The phonograph presented by Edison was a continual 
joy, and Tennyson made many recordings at Aldworth. Once his 
little grandson laughed at him as he shouted into the tube. 
“Tennyson thereupon laughed into the phonograph after the words 
‘Blow, bugle, blow,’” says Palgrave, “and this laugh has a most 
weird effect on the reproduction.” Walks over Blackdown were the 
favourite. recreation. In 1871 Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone “ frisked 
about like boy and girl in the heather.” Tennyson, in his broad- 
brimmed wideawake and short blue cape with velvet collar, invited 
attention but fled at the approach of tourists. 

Aldworth has passed through the hands of several owners and 
tenants since the Tennyson family left. Part of the estate has been 
sold and some of the timber felled. The building has dignity and is a 
favourable example of Victorian architecture ; like other Victorian 
things it was made to last, and should have a useful life still before 
it. Everyone would be pleased—not least the shade of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson—if it could be adapted to some educational or 
artistic purpose that would draw inspiration from its history 
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STUDENTS OF CALIFORNIA 


By RICHARD W. DAVIES (Edinburgh University) 

HE recent discussions on the nature of the post-war under- 
graduate are themselves a part of his adaptation to changing 
conditions, created by what is frequently termed the world 

revolution. It has been pointed out that the British under- 
graduate’s outlook has through necessity evolved from that of the 
dilettante to the utilitarian. The transformation of the American 
undergraduate has perhaps been even greater, partly because a 
different emphasis is placed upon education in the United States, and 
partly because the American male marries at a relatively early age. 
I hesitate to give this transformation a philosophical label. Let the 
future William James or Alexis de Tocqueville do so. The student 
has by necessity come into close touch with reality and has been the 
man of action, whereas his teacher, being in the more philosophical 
stage of life, has tried to synthesise the student’s behaviour, some- 
times altering his concept of education. My opinion is based upon 
what I saw at the California Institute of Technology where I was 
a student both before and after the war. 

As might be expected from one’s observations of the British 
university, the greatest influence on the life at California Institute is 
the presence of the ex-Service student (whom we call the war veteran). 
Of the 1,300 students enrolled at “Caltech,” half are ex-G.Ls. 
Two hundred of them have small families. It is this latter group 
which is proving itself to be the most interesting and influential. 
Before the war it was not unusual to work one’s way through college, 
but to do so and raise a family at the same time was very rare indeed. 

There are 2,500,000 university students in America, twice the 
pre-war number. Over 1,100,000 of them are veterans. The British 
public will have no difficulty in visualising how short is the supply of 
housing accommodation in university towns, when throughout the 
American nation the house-shortage is considered the major domestic 
problem, This is certainly the principal problem of the student, 
married or single. The married student, however, has the additional 
problem of supporting his family. While the U.S. Government 
gives him a student grant, his living allowance has been a quarter 
to a half of the average wage. 

The students tried to solve their housing difficulties in several 
ways. A few, who could pay the price, bought caravans. Some rented 
converted garages. Others hired themselves out as resident gardeners. 
Some tried living in cheap hotels, until they grew tired of moving 
every five days as was required by law. The more fortunate students, 
like myself, found friends or relatives within travelling distance of 
the college, who were willing to rent a room and share a kitchen. 
(It took me an hour and a half to hitch-hike each way. I had a 
classmate who travelled 100 miles return-trip each day.) Whatever 
“set-up” the student had, it was either expensive or exhausting. 

The California Institute authorities saw that, if educational facilities 
were to be used to their best advantage, they would have to improve 
students’ living conditions. With Government aid they erected a 
temporary housing “project” on thé California Institute Experi- 
mental Farm, about five miles from the main campus. Several 
colleges in the Southern California area undertook similar schemes. 
The Caltech Veterans’ Project consists of four large two-storey 
buildings, each containing fourteen small flats. Each flat has two 
rooms and a bath. I was given one of these fifty-six apartments. 
The rent is £7 a month—a low figure in California. All the students 
had to spend several weeks working on their flats before they were 
comfortable. Some went so far as to build themselves air-condition- 
ing systems. Since each student had at least one child, they 
co-operated in the construction of a big play-pen and sandbox. And 
in Jess than a month five of them had their own amateur radio stations. 
As the university curriculum did not relax its standards for married 
students, leisure time suffered. 

Had not all of us been amateur geometricians, we should never 
have succeeded in getting our books, furniture, family and self 
into the small] flat at the same time. Necessity enforced household 
Those who knew their space-time well could some- 
Our student 


organisation. 
times manage to have a few people in for dinner. 
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neighbours often visited one another by standing outside and 
sticking their heads through the window. 

I mentioned that the students had financial difficulties. They 
partially overcame them by doing part-time work. Among the jobs 
they did were mechanica] drawing, gardening, painting, Papering 
ditch-digging, pipe-laying, brick-setting, plastering, carpentry, Sin. 
veying, landscaping, shovelling fertiliser, garbage-collecting, library 
work, truck-driving, automobile and radio repairing and calculating 
One student designed and built concrete incinerators which he placed 
on the open market. He has since gone into full-time business, To 
assert that the activities of the students’ wives were also motivated 
by necessity would be an over-simplification of the truth. Each wife 
knew that her husband could take a full-time job, and, with much less 
effort than he normally expended, be able to earn a good wage. If 
they did not understand, say, the relevance between the studies of 
space curvature, or the mutations of a drosophila fly, and the search 
for truth or security, they had a difficult time explaining their 
husband’s peculiar behaviour to an outsider. The faith the wives 
placed in their husbands’ personal ambitions was in some degree 
abstract. Thus when wives took pride in sewing, or improved their 
cooking despite the rising cost of meat, or wrote a cookery-book on 
inexpensive colonial American dishes, their husbands had reason to 
be thankful and proud. 

Washing clothes was a major problem. 
the same washing-machine. Each family had a time-allowance for 
using it. This was never sufficient, and some of the washing had to 
be done by hand. If the machine broke down it was a very serious 
matter, because clean clothes are a passion in the bright climate of 
California. Often the washing was not done until late in the evening, 
and student and wife had the romantic task of hanging clothes out in 
the moonlight. 


Fourteen families used 


The students indulged in a variety of recreational activities, such 
as picnics, street dances, university balls, early-morning coffee Parties, 
baseball and, of course, losing the odd penny in a poker game—with 
a glass of beer at hand. The wives formed bridge, luncheon and 
sewing clubs. But these were the conventional activities. When 
feeling adventurous they would borrow equipment and take camping 
trips. They might go to old Mexico and sleep on the white sands of 
Ensenanda Beach, or search for flora in the bottom of Death Valley, 
or venture into the hinterland of the High Sierras, or hike to the 
bottom of Grand Canyon. The children? They came along. It 
was through our recreational activities that we were paid visits by 
many foreign students. A Chinese friend told me how in his country 
they combined hiking with scholastics. He had received his formal 
education walking ahead of the Japanese Army. By the time he had 
walked ten thousand miles he was an extremely well-educated man. 

The Project birthrate was one new arrival every fortnight. We 
always made an occasion of it, because in every instance mother and 
child did well. The children were the greatest common denominator 
of social relationships within the community. Except for profession 
the families were heterogeneous, and had it not been for our children, 
who were too young to share our prejudices, we might never have 
gone beyond paying lip-service to tolerance and understanding. 
Conversation on the Project was non-intellectual, shoppish and 
personal. By British standards language was used loosely except 
when the conversation was technical. The students had no dis 
tinguishing external characteristics. There were no beards. They 
were easy-going, uninhibited, and with a fine sense of humour. 

What are the implications? Certainly, that equal educational 
opportunities for all has yet to be achieved, and that, if this objective 
is ever to be realised, the policy must have continued governmental 
support. Also that family life and formal education are not incom- 
patible. That the initiative of the American undergraduate has not 
been stimulated by fear, or by profit, but by encouragement from the 
Government to adapt himself to his environment. An _ interesting 
speculation is whether the life of the American undergraduate is 4 
heritage of the pioneer who pushed the frontier with an axe in one 
hand and a Bible in the other, or whether his iife is an episode in 
pioneering a new philosophical outlook for the nation ; and in this 
connection what comparisons can be made between the British 
and American student ? 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE decorous mansion now tenanted by the National Book 

League at No. 7 Albemarle Street was once the most 

fashionable hostelry of Regency London. It was known 
by the name of its proprietor as “Grillions Hotel.” It was here that 
the Prince Regent greeted Louis XVIII on his triumphant passage 
from Hartwell to the Tuileries. It was in fact in the hall of Grillions 
Hotel that Louis XVIII became so moved by the occasion as to 
forget his customary caution and to attribute his restoration “to the 
counsels of Your Royal Highness, to this glorious country, and to 
the steadfastness of its inhabitants.” This unfortunate remark was 
reproduced the next morning in the public prints, whereby the Tsar 
of Russia, who regarded himself as the Agamemnon of Kings, as 
the sole liberator of Europe, was deeply offended. The effect of 
this momentary lapse of tact on the part of Louis XVIII was so 
damaging and prolonged that the Tsar was tempted, after the 
Hundred Days, to oppose a second restoration of the Bourbons and 
to offer the crown of France to Bernadotte. All of which shows that 
one should remember, even in moments of enthusiasm, not to be so 
polite to one person as to be rude to another ; and lends to the hall 
of No. 7 Albemarle Street an. agreeable touch of historical specula- 
tion. It is unlikely that, under the ingenious but austere management 
of the National Book League, the hall of No. 7 will ever again echo 
to such a pregnant indiscretion. The building is now devoted to 
the varied and useful activities of the National Book League and 
especially to the fascinating exhibitions which from time to time are 
held in the ground-floor rooms. The most recent of these exhibitions 
is that organised by Mr. Arnold Muirhead and entitled The English 
at School. It is an exhibition which will provide pleasure, instruc- 
tion and amusement to old and young alike. 


* * . * 


The development of our national system of education is analogous 
to the development of our town and county planning. The charitable 
bequests and royal grants under which institutions were endowed 
for the instruction of indigent scholars were in the course of centuries 
transformed into public schools devoted exclusively to the education 
of the sons of the nobility and gentry. The schools founded by the 
several religious denominations, those which were established by 
private enterprise for purposes of profit, and those which were 
financed by educational experimenters, formed by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century a pattern as intricate and jumbled as that 
presented by our towns and villages. One can examine in Albemarle 
Street a copy of the Treasury Minute of August 30th, 1833, under 
which a sum of £20,000 was devoted, with the approval of Parliament, 
to assist public education, A sharp little note in the catalogue 
reminds us that in the same year as this initial grant was made a far 
larger sum was voted by the House of Commons for the repair of 
the Royal Mews. Assuredly we have traversed a long road between 
1833 and the Butler Act. Students of the development of public 
education will find many items to awake their curiosity and enhance 
their satisfaction. They will find a first edition of Roger Ascham’s 
The Scholemaster, dated 1570; they will find an edition of Joseph 
Lancaster’s Improvements in Education, which was the textbook of 
the Lancastrian system, an experiment which fascinated the Whigs 
of pre-reform days ; and they will find Matthew Arnold’s careful 
reports on elementary schools, and be reminded with a start that 
this most underestimated poet was professionally, and for thirty- 
five years, an Inspector of Schools. 


* a2 + * 


Those whose interest in education is less specialised will concen- 
trate upon the exhibits which suggest to us how completely the 
general conception of education and child psychology has altered 
during the last fifty years. The prospectuses of the several private 
boarding-schools dating from the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries indicate how great was the importance attached by our 
ancestors to the study of deportment. Even as long ago as 1518 





Johannes Sulpitius was intent, as subsequent teachers have been 
intent, on instructing schoolchildren to blow their noses, “A 
napkyne,” he writes, “se that thou have in redines, Thy nose to 
clene from all fylthynes.” Mr. Richard Weste, writing in 1619, was 
distressed by the habit (so frequently observed in little boys who 
are highly strung and, as such, obnoxious to masters) of allowing 
their faces to crease or twitch: — 

“Nor wrinkled let thy countenance be, 

Sull going to and fro, 
For that belongs to hedge-hogs right, 
They wallow even so.” 
Oswald Dykes in 1700 strikes a less materialistic note: — 
“Mony’s the Root of Evil and Disgrace 

And makes fond boys extravagantly base. 

But what Ingenious Education brings 

Are generous and Unmercenary things.” 
By the nineteenth century the emphasis on elegance becomes even 
more marked. We have Mrs. Peter Giorgi writing a handbook on 
the Rules for the General Conduct and Deportment of Young 
Ladies, destined to move in Fashionable Circles. As the twentieth 
century approaches we find masters much troubled by the problem 
of velocipedes, and the headmaster of Haileybury writes to the head- 
master of Marlborough soliciting comradely advice as to how to cope 
with the unseemly practice among the assistant masters of smoking 
in their studies or even in the public streets. 


* ” * * 


Two showcases are reserved for the implements of punishment. 
There is a life-sized birch ; there are several different sorts of canes. 
There are linen headbands to be worn upon the forehead, bearing 
such inscriptions as “ Gossiping,” “Rudeness and Disrespect,” 
“ Inattention during Prayers,” or somewhat abruptly “ Dunce.” The 
psychiatrists will gloat over these exhibits, regarding them as out- 
dated as the Iron Maiden of Nuremberg, rejoicing in the sweeter, 
simpler mode which is now inculcated. Yet as one pores over these 
ingenious exhibits one is left with the impression that schoolchildren 
remain for ever much the same, Charles Darwin, a most serious man 
in later years, would doodle on the fly-leaf of his atlas when a pupil 
at Shrewsbury School. John Ford in 1848 would complain to his 
mother that the bigger boys ate most of the cake she sent him. 
Richard Barnett in 1693 would ask his father in a lovely Italian 
script to send some venison to a master who had been good to him. 
Amelia Mildmay would display in simpering sentences the immense 
virtue by which she was inspired. Some even of the school reports 
are preserved and indicate that masters are not always infallible as 
judges of character. G. K. Chesterton, when eighteen plus, is 
reproved for his “slow-moving, tortuous imagination” and _ his 
incompetence in Greek composition. And there, upon the shelves, 
are the battered Latin primers, the bound copies of the Boys’ Own 
Paper or The Captain which we knew so well, and the sight of which 
stirs into movement the old carp which slumber in the ponds of 
memory. 

* 7 * * 


A mother, especially a fond mother, visiting this exhibition might 
be tempted to decide that her own babies must be educated at home. 
I beg her not to surrender to this fantasy. The sole advantage 
which a boy derives from being “educated privately” is that when 
in after years he becomes an Archbishop, a Judge or a Cabinet 
Minister, there will be no one toexclaim: “ But they must be insane! 
He was at m’tutor’s in 1898—a really ghastly little worm he was.” 
It is, I admit, a serious but not uncommon misfortune to be saddled 
throughout life by the reputation one acquired at thirteen. Yet this 
inconvenience is but slight in comparison to the denial of those 
opportunities for painful adjustment which a boarding-school pro- 
vides. Not for all the world would I Fave missed my school days ; 
not for all the world would I go through them again. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


“ Maiden’s Prayer.”’ By Robert Charles. (Playhouse.) 


We all know, or we all think we know, which is much the same 
thing, what a raw deal playwrights get in the theatre. Timid, shrink- 
ing, down-trodden souls, they stand helplessly by while the producer 
and the cast mangle their dialogue, smother their subtleties and 
generally prostitute their art. To prostitute the art of Mr. Robert 
Charles would, however, be a task of such extraordinary difficulty 
that I think he must have been spared the mental tortures traditionally 
associated with the dramatist’s calling. At no point during this 
regrettable performance did there seem to be any divergence from 
the high standards of vulgarity and facetiousness which the author 
had set himself ; it was possible to feel sorry for the actors, it was 
difficult not to feel sorry for oneself, but the author did not qualify 
as an object of compassion. 

Maiden’s Prayer is a singularly tasteless farce about a divisional 
commander in B.A.O.R., and I rather agree with the critic who took 
exception to the division being identified by the desert rats on its 
shoulder flashes with a real one. You may object that this is being 
over-nice, like the people who want the Lord Chamberlain to with- 
hold a licence from any drama in which their great-uncle is portrayed 
in an unflattering light; my only answer is that you—unless you 
have been very unwise or very unlucky—have not seen Maiden’s 
Prayer. Mr. Arthur Riscoe and Miss Roberta Huby head the cast. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 
“Germany Year Zero.” (Curzon.) “Captain from Castile.” 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.)——* Give My Regards to Broadway.” 
(Tivoli.) 
To say what I have to say about M. Roberto Rossellini’s Germany 
Year Zero I should be happier wearing a heavy motoring veil and 
a disguised voice, for, being of a cowardly disposition, I would, in 
very truth, like to disassociate myself from my review of it. Never- 
theless, as it is a glorious sunny day, a day on which people do not 
eat other people, I shall flaunt my convictions with courage and say 
that I think this film, which won two first prizes at the Locarno 
Festival of 1948, a bad film. Modesty compels me to assume I am 
wrong. Honesty compels me to stick to my opinion. 

Germany Year Zero is the tale of a little boy who lives in ruined 
Berlin with his family, scrounging, cheating, selling things on the 
black market, surrounded by unbelievable misery and vice. His 
invalid father, a useless mouth to feed, speaks often of wanting to 
die, so the child poisons him and then, after wandering aimlessly 
through the tattered city, throws himself off a bombed building into 
the street below. That this story is poignant and terrible none can 
deny, but M. Rossellini, for whom I carry the brightest of torches, 
has here failed completely as far as I am concerned to breathe life into 
his characters. The general anguish and despair, the boy’s loneliness 
and longing for affection stay right where they are, on the screen 
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Only in the last ten minutes, when this child murderer walks through 
the interminable wastes of Berlin playing games with himself, hopping 
from one crack in the pavement to another, sliding down walls or 
simply leaning on dusty parapets, does one get a sense of tragedy 
The rest of the time one watches, unfeelingly, the hard confused 
life of the city, and not once is one given the opportunity to love 
to pity or to,sympathise with a single one of its inhabitants. Asa 
documentary this picture has great historical value no doubt, and 
some of the photography is superb, but no one can tell me that a 
film set in such circumstances and with such a story to tell is q 
good one if it fails to evoke any human emotion whatsoever, saye 
perhaps an occasional feeling of irritation. 


7 * . « 


The Captain from Castile is Mr. Tyrone Power who, escaping 
the attentions of the Inquisition in his native Spain, joins the 
neither stout nor silent Cortez, played by a much bewhiskered. Mr. 
Cesar Romero, on his expedition across Mexico. This film, though 
far too long, is a fine swashbuckling affair, vigorous, full-blooded, 
with plenty of fighting, riding and loving, and for those who do not 
find an excess of energy in others a source of fatigue in themselves 
it will prove excellent entertainment. Mr. Power, with curling black 
locks and a dashing smile, will doubtless whip his public into fresh 
ecstasies of love, and indeed he cuts a gallant and romantic figure. 
Miss Jean Peters as his personal vivandiére looks and sounds about 
as Spanish as a New England dairymaid, but at any rate she js 
a real person even if she comes from the wrong country. As the 
villain Mr. John Sutton is exquisitely callous, and his clear diction 
stands out sharply against the blurred speech of his colleagues. 
Incidentally it is curious how, in films dealing with European peoples, 
one should find it irresistibly funny when the players speak with 
American accents. It is in point of fact just as funny when they 
talk with English accents! Mr. Henry King has directed Captain 
from Castile with imagination, and the speed, colour and general 
high spirits of the whole affair deter one from bothering about 
historical accuracies or plausibility of plot until one is well clear of 
the cinema. 

* * * * 


Give My Regards to Broadway stars Mr. Dan Dailey, and frankly 
he is wasting his time and ycur money as the son of an ex-vaudeville 
top liner, Mr. Charles Winninger, who won’t take no for an 
answer and won’t let his family either. Having seen the family’s 
act, which largely consists of the most elementary juggling this side 
of a seal’s, I am not a bit surprised that Broadway regards it with 
derision. Miss Fay Bainter and Mr. Charlie Ruggles hand out, 
metaphorically speaking, the Indian clubs and billiard balls, but 
they don’t seem a bit hopeful or happy about it. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


On April 6th, in the small hall of Morley College, I received a 
revelation almost as unlikely as Solovyov’s vision of Holy Wisdom 
in the British Museum Reading Room. “ Ancient” Greek music, 
which I had regarded as irretrievably lost as a living art, came 
suddenly and vividly to life in the singing of Arda Mandikian. This 
Armenian girl, dressed in a peplum of light blue and girdled with 
gold, stood on the platform and sang a programme of Greek music 
which covered a range of twenty-one centuries. She sang two Delphic 
hymns from the secoad century B.C., unaccompanied of course, with 
closed eyes and folded hands and an expression of rapt ecstasy which 
had its perfect counterpart in her singing—warm, vibrant and 
dramatic but austere, passionate with the supernatural passion of 
the seer. The debated problem of pronunciation she solved by 
adopting that of the University of Athens, which seemed to give a 
slightly wider range of vowel-sounds than that of modern Demotic; 
though in that I may be mistaken. 

Has this singer solved the scholars’ problem, which has always 
been how to sing the ancient fragments rather than what the notes 
were ? I imagine that jealousy alone will prompt some objections ; 
but to the musical ear these interpretations carried complete convic- 
tion. Some Byzantine church music, much more naive in character 
though centuries later in date, was much nearer the familiar Gregorian 
plain-chant of the West. Finally in modern Greek folk-songs, and 
especially in the Klepht ballads, the Oriental influence of the Turkish 
occupation showed itself in the winding, melismatic ornamentation 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
and, I imagined, in the strident emotional climaxes, the almost 
nysterical cries of grief or triumph, whose full-blooded ferocity proved 
the singer’s extraordinary versatility. This was magnificent dramatic 
singing, a temperament and a voice both rich and at the same time 
disciplined, and what seemed a sense of style which can only go with 


cal intelligence. 


an acute mu 


. * a * 


ysthorne’s new piano sonatina, played by James Gibb at 
re Hall on April 8th, provided what is in many ways an 
epitome of the composer’s musical character. Its four movements 
contain the shrewd part-writing, the apparent lyrical nonchalance 
and the deliberately mysterious chasing over the keyboard that are 
familiar from the Bagatelles and the concerto. What seemed new 
to me was a certain ruthlessness, something like a truculence a la 
Bartok, in the last movement. Rawsthorne has an unmistakable 
musical mind, an intelligence as well as a sensibility in the manipula- 
tion of sounds, which is never dormant even in his most lyrical pass- 
ages. This is the quality which always holds the listener’s attention— 
this willed, deliberate order combined with the natural flow of feeling 
ind ideas in which Rawsthorne has hardly a rival among his con- 
temporaries 

Inglis Gundry’s Avon, at the Scala Theatre, lacks altogether this 
natural flow. His musical ideas, which are almost always instrumental 
rather than vocal, are increasingly submitted to processes of elabora- 
tion, thickened and twisted by the orchestra so that the singers have 
little opportunity. The libretto, also by the composer, deals with a 
rather confused story of love, politics and art in the Elizabethan age. 
MARTIN COOPeR. 


the Wigm 


ART 
Many exhibitions in London clamour for attention, from the London 
Gallery’s Early Chinco (to which an entrance charge of one shilling 
seems rather exorbitant, notwithstanding the presence of the ever- 
wonderful Melanconia) to a smali, but admirable, mixed show like 
that mounted by the A.I.A. in their minute gallery in Lisle Street. 
Certainly one of the most fascinating is that of old sculpture and 
modern drawings, presented by Messrs. Roland Browse and Del- 
rhis is the reverse side of the coin they showed us in 1946. 
Not only are the two component elements transposed, but whereas 
the impetus behind their old drawings and modern sculpture derived 
largely from Mediterranean classicism, an essentially northern and 
Gothic emphasis this time binds the sculpture to the linear roman- 
ticism of much of the drawing. (Leslie Hurry, for example, flanks 
a sixteenth-century St. John.) There is a positive gain on both sides. 
Sickert, Gaudier-Brzeska, Tchelitchew. Moore and David Houghton 
contribute some of the other drawings in this carefully arranged and 
show ; the thirteenth- to sixteenth-century carvings are 
French, English, German and Flemish. 


* . . * 


banco 


instructive 


Sickert was the most professional of painters—he could turn almost 
anything into a picture—and a measure of the same craftsmanship 
informs the more modest, but always honest and dignified, work of 
his disciple, Lord Methuen, who is holding perhaps his best exhibi- 
tion to date at the Leicester Galleries. Now and again Lord 
Methuen’s handling of paint seems fuddled and woolly (for example 
in Nos. 11 and 33), but for the most part his pictures, especially the 
architectural ones, are firm and assured, while his drawings are 
delightful. Margaret Thomas, in her first exhibition, supplies neither 
the weight nor the organisation necessary for her more ambitious 
essays, but many of her smaller still-lifes of studio bric-a-brac are 
entirely successful. Charm pervades the best ; and a feminine sweet- 
ness of colour, perhaps derived from Bonnard and Vuillard, enlivens 
their gentle surfaces. 

* ~ * * 


The curious but compelling combination of Bauchant, Lurgat and 
Klee has been thought up by the Lefevre Gallery. The genuine 
sensibility underlying Farmer Bauchant’s precise naiveties is perhaps 
most validly seen, not in the full-scale “historical” compositions, 
but in works like the little flower-piece just inside the door (No. 2), 
which has a genuinely painterly quality. Lurgat, the accomplished 
neo-academic, midway between the primitive and the pure research- 
worker, plays cunningly with his dislocated horizons and semi- 
Surrealist perspectives. Many will feel conscious here of a certain 
coldness and emptiness which the rich texture of his tapestries 
disguises. It is noticeable that, while Bauchant and Lurg¢at have been 
hung together, Klee, the research worker, is shown alone. And 
Properly, for he was unique. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ALL the tags from all the poets of spring will apply to the eve of this 


Easter, but especially the Roman Redeunt jam gramina campis 
if we include that supreme grass (a close cousin of the infamous 
twitch), the wheat, with oats and barley. It very rarely happens that 


farmer quite so strong an invitation to harrow, to 
sow and even to plant. Germination of every sort has been quick and 
early Seldom were early potatoes put in so early, and very seldom 
lid spring-sown crops show more regular green rulings. A general once 
said to me on the day before a great battle: “I have nothing more 
to do but wait.” A farmer in this forward season might say almos’ 
the same thing. His most essential work is already done. The more 
iesthetic evidences of spring have doubtless coincided. The “maze of 
quick” has duly “burgeoned,’ the blackthorn flowered, the hoods of 
he cuckoo-pints opened, the chaffinches sung on the apple bough, itself 

ng plentiful evidence of abundant blossom to come. In the woods 
the anemones are unusually broad in flower and long in stalk. Our 
English spring, although the aliquid amari is palpable enough, is as 
lovely as even Perdita could paint it. 


conditions give the 


Si 





Park or Sanctuary ? 

The creation of national parks is said to be imminent. One district, 
never mentioned as a candidate, is already a national park, which has 
now been most seasonably increased by Mr. Cator’s most generous gift 
of two Broads to the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust. Of course, the national! 
park is regarded by its promoters chiefly as a place of recreation and 
refreshment for the urban holiday-maker, not as in any sense a sanctuary 
for wild life. Indeed, it may prove the enemy of the sanctuary—that is 
a real danger. Even so famous a sanctuary as Scolt Head or Blakeney 
Spit is now so popular that the wardens and watchers have no little 
trouble to save the clutches of terns and other ground-nesting birds from 
being trampled underfoot by careless and myopic invaders. Happily, the 
new addition to the Trust is in less danger. It is more difficult of 
approach, and the nests dear to naturalists are too widely scattered to 
become a peep-show. Is there any place in England where you may 
feel so “wrapt from the world” as in the neighbourhood of some of 
the marshes and smaller Broads near Woodbastwick ? Even in full 
holiday times, when you are aware that the River Bure has some affinity 
with its exit at Yarmouth, you penetrate to a region of absolute peace 
within a few hundred yards of the river. The Trust will doubtless see 
to it that this sense of sanctuary is maintained, and we may hope tt 
the rarer and wilder birds will become aware of their protection. 


1a¢ 


Strange Bedfellows 

An account was given in the latest number of the Countryman (now 
edited by the son of the Chancellor of the Exchequer) of an old and 
maimed elm in which nested the barn, the tawny and the little owl, 
a kestrel, jackdaw, stock-dove and various tits. These odd bedfellows 
were in no case disturbed by their neighbours. Well, I have known a 
tit to nest on the under-side of a buzzard’s occupied nest, and I think 
that in general birds do not foul their own neighbourhood. The land 
below the nest of the buzzards in question was alive with rabbits, but 
the birds always flew to a distance to find their favourite food. There 
are doubtless exceptions to this sort of truce. One of them is the 
behaviour of the shrike, which in one garden, at any rate, systematic 
harried every discoverable nest. The tawny owl and the little owl seem 
to be more or less congenial neighbours, and both are fond of towns 
An unexpected place where both are to be seen and heard—and the 
notes are quite unmistakable—is the immediate neighbourhood of Baker 
Street Station! Presumably they nest among the chimney-pots. 





In the Garden 

One of our great authorities on gardening says that he is pestered fo 
advice on the subject of commercialising the private garden, and especially 
the herbaceous border. Another garden critic avers that after the first 
war retiring officers decided to lose money on poultry and after the 
second on horticulture, against which he warns them! A third suggests 
that an acre of raspberries can yield a gross sum of £800! The most 
salient fact perhaps is that no compromise is any good. You cannot 
grow flowers for aesthetic pleasure as well as profit. The two purposes 
must be quite distinct. One owner of a singularly lovely garden known 
to me kept a second garden, from which he sold to good profit bunches 
of scabious (Clive Greaves) and sweet corn. Growing the ordinary 
vegetables for sale is doubtless a gamble. W. Beach THOMAS 
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LETTERS TO 


COLONIAL SELF-DETERMINATION 


Sin,—The late arrival of the Spectator in some of colonies may 
deprive those most concerned of the benefits of informed debate in 
your columns until too long after the appearance of the articles which 
you are publishing about this subject. There is one observation, however. 
which must be made. That is that the generalisations concerning colonial 
self-determination to which we are treated from time to time admit of 
exceptions. For instance, it must be stated officially whether or not we 
intend to grant dominion status and eventual freedom to secede from the 
Empire to the strategic islands and bases: the Falklands, Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus and Hong Kong. According to the declarations of the Atlantic 
Charter and of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, we do so intend. 
Have we been anything but foolish in not exempting these colonies from 
these general statements which in their original form are misleading and 
lay us open to the accusation of political hypocrisy ? Someone in 
authority must surely have faced the possibility of the rape of the Falkland 
Islands by their neighbour Argentina, the absorption of Gibraltar by 
Spain and of Hong Kong by Communist China.  Self-determination 
indeed! A useless litthe Republic of Malta would be anybody's prey, 
while there can be no doubt whatever that Cyprus, having been granted 
self-government, would within twelve hours declare for union with Greece. 
Another twelve hours’ honeymoon would be followed by civil war between 
Communists and Royalists and the final submission of the shattered island 
to Russia 

If we have honestly faced these possibilities, why not say so and 
boldly proclaim that we have no intention of jeopardising the safety of 
civilisation by granting to minute to politically immature 
peoples the status of self-governing or self-determining States ? They are 
all far too small to stand by themselves, and although in every case we 
must keep to our plan of trying to foster political and cultural maturity, 
we must realise that there are people in this world who do not wish to 
learn anything they believe that England has nothing to teach 
them and who want self-government only to resign themselves into the 


our 


countries or 


because 


hands of a foreign Power. This is certainly true of the so-called “ Greeks ” 
of Cyprus 

Furthermore, there is colonies to which I 
with the exception of Hong Kong) should be treated by themselves 
inhabited exclusively by Europeans, though not by any 


Anglo-Saxons I include the loval Turks of Cyprus 


a special reason why the 
refer 
They are all 
entirely by 


means 
among the Europeans One is led to question whether the Colonial 
Office, with its obsession with coloured races advancing along 


standardised political line of development, is the right department for 
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THE EDITOR 


dealing with European whige populations. None of these places js g 
colony in the true sense of the word.—Yours faithfully, 
Wirrip T. F. 


1 Stadium Street, Varosha, Famagusta, Cyprus. 


CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Sir,—This discussion appears to be shifting its ground. It began with 
the question whether King Charles I had been canonised, and evidence 
was brought forward to show that he had. I should have added that 
the Kalendar of the Scottish Book of Common Prayer (1929) includes: 
“January 30th. Beheading of King Charles I,” although it was no 
included in the English Revised Prayer Book of 1928, “ presumably for 
(Mr. Lowther Clarke, in Liturgy and Worship, p. 220), 
Ihere are five Church dedications in the name of King Charles the 
Martyr. 

The new question is whether King Charles ought to have been 
canonised. It is an important principle that the canonisation of a 
saint by any particular Church is a matter that concerns the Church 
Universal, “the blessed company of all faithful people ” ; and therefore 
the interposition of my neighbour, Dr. Sangster, of Westminster Central 
Hall, in the belated réle of a Methodist advocatus diaboli, is not to be 
resented. But what Bishop Creighton said, in the passage quoted, was 
that Charles I died for the Church and episcopacy: Dr. Sangster adroitly 
substitutes “the establishment,” a word with a high emotional colour 
which recalls bygone controversies. Again, I have myself written else- 
where: “ It is true that Charles paid the price of his political duplicity 
It is also true that he paid the price of his religious constancy.” Bur 
it is surely litthe rhetorical to describe him as “a deliberate liar”? 
Dr. Sangster may at least be reminded of the entry in John Wesley's 
journal, December 28th, 1781: “ By reading in Thurloe’s Memoirs the 
original papers of the treaty at Uxbridge, agnovi fatam Carthaginis! | 
saw it was then flatly impossible for the King to escape destruction. For 


CASTLE, 


political reasons ~ 


the Parliament were resolved to accept no terms, unless he would (1) give 
up all his friends to beggary or death and (2) require all the three 
kingdoms to swear to the Solemn League and Covenant. He had no 


choice. Who then can blame him for breaking off that treaty ?” 
34] The other sign:ficant entry relating to “ poor King Charles” 
Sunday, January 30th, 1785: “ From * Righteous 
irt Thou, O Lord, and true are Thy judgements,’ I endeavoured to point 
out those which were the chief cause of the awful transaction we 
commemorate this day. I believe the chief sin which brought the King 
persecuting the real Christians, 
them into the hands of designing men, which issued in his own destruc- 
tion ” (vii. 49 It is clear. that Wesley 


other 


is under these words, 


Sins 


to the block was his whereby he drove 


did not scruple to observe this 





solemn anniversary, whatever his private views on the religious policy 
of Charles I. 

Your other correspondent, Mr. Gelsthorpe, has s finger on the 
real point issue. Personally, I should argue s a case of 7 





. 


“delayed action ~ martyrdom ; not “ up 
of the Second Civil War, but between May, 1646, 





to the last,” not after the outbreak 
and May, 1648, C 
the Church 








harles 
uld have saved his life and his crown by definitely 
s difficult 
was directly conscious of this choice. It is true that 
different reason 
remains that he 


ce acrihcing 
of England ; but 

specific moment he 
he was executed on January*30th, 1649, for the entirely 
that there could be no peace while he The fact 
has been canonised by the Church of England, and it is high time that 
we had the courage to restore his name officially to the Prayer Book 
Kalendar, although in the present distress there are, of course, more urgent 
matters requiring our immediate consideration.—Yours faithfully, 

20 Deans Yard, S.W.1. CHARLES SMYTH. 
Sik,—But, of course, there is no reason in theory why atheist Communism 
or, for that matter, devil-worship should not have its martyrs, though 
in practice it might not be easy to cite any. Sainthood is a completely 
different proposition, and though Dr. Sangster may call anyone a saint 
who keeps out of the hands of the police, he would rule out most of 
the saints of the Church, who were, and are, more apt to get into them 
As for praying to or about saints, Dr. Sangster may do this if he likes 
to Blessed Oliver of Drogheda; I prefer to do so to Him who alone 
can confer sainthood, and whose verdict I do not presume to anticipate 
in Charles’s or any other case. 

But Dr. Sangster is mishandling truth most grievously when he lightly 
accuses King Charles of doing so, and I, for one, both can and do deny 
“ political duplicity,” which has been repeated 
in the teeth of all 


either to prove or to disprove that at any 


lived. 


ins 


the railing accusation of 
so often that it has come to be accepted for gospel 

A man to whom force is no argument, who defines his 
principles and maintains them with unswerving constancy through years 


the evidence. 
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In Zanzibar, East Africa, ALI BIN DAOUD grows cloves. 
In Nigeria, West Africa, EZE BARTERI grows cocoa trees. 
In England, Monsanto makes Vanillin-Monsanto from clove oil, 
and supplies it to flavour chocolate and cocoa (among other 
things). Thus Ali Bin Daoud and Eze 
Barteri through Monsanto are helping 
each other, and Monsanto, helping the 
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industry which serves mankind’ 


Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals of vital 


importance to British industry. If you have a chemical 
problem it is highly prohable that Monsanto will be 


able to assist you 
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514 THE 
of hopeless captivity to a foreseen death, may be accused of obstinacy, 
perhaps, but hardly of duplicity. “I am resolved,” he wrote after Naseby, 
* whatever it me, neither to abandon God’s injure my 
successors, nor forsake my friends.” And “I cannot flatter myself,” he 
added, “more than this, to end my days with honour and a good 
conscience, which obligeth me to continue my endeavours in not despair- 
ing that God may yet in due time avenge His own cause.” 

That exactly defines his whole subsequent attitude and conduct. In 
the course of the long tedious endeavours to cajole or bully him, to what 
engagement was he false or what offer did he make that he not 
prepared to fulfil? It is that he to the limit of 
as when he offered to accept the ecclesiastical status quo until a genuinely 
national settlement could be arrived at; but on point of essential 
principle he was adamant. He could have purchased his life and crown 
from the Scots by conniving at their imposing the yoke of kirk discipline 
on England ; from the Tammany Hall at Westminster that stl called 
itself Parliament, by betraying the sovereignty and constitution of the 
realm into the hands of its racketéers ; or from Cromwell and the Army 
by acting precisely as Victor Emmanuel did after the Fascist march on 
Rome—in which case he might have lasted as long and ended as 
ignominiously. 

If we had only the passage I have cited to go by, it would be enough 
to dispose of your other correspondent’s contention that Charles did not 
realise the nature of the sacrifice demanded of him. After his escape 
from the prospect of imminent murder at Hampton into the trap at Caris- 
brooke, there could be no doubt about it—nor can there be any mistaking 
the significance of that solemn and beautiful conclusion of his poetic 
Last Testament: 


costs Cause, 


was 


true went coneession 


“ But sacred Saviour! with Thy words I woo 
Thee to forgive and not be bitter to 
Such as, Thou knowest, know not what they do 
Augment my patience; nullify my hate ; 
Preserve my issue and inspire my mate, 
And, though we perish, bless this Church and State.” 


Finally, on the eve of the “trial,” when all the cards were on the 


table, Cromwell, who was no fool, and would have gone as far as he 
dared to avoid the supreme blunder and crime of regicide, sent Lord 


Denbigh to Windsor to offer the King terms of surrender. Charles con- 
temptuously refused to receive him. And even after the sentence there 
is excellent reason for believing that Cromwell had not given up hope—if 
Charles had been disposed to let him off—of a last-minute accommodation. 
But having offered himself as the pawn in his owr gambit, Charles forced 
his opponent to And for Cromwell it proved ultimately, 
checkmate.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
The Oaks, Berkhamsted, Herts. ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 
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SPECTATOR, 
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FOUR RACES IN KENYA 
SirR,—I shall be very grateful if you will allow me the opportunity ¢ 


; . Vv 
reply—belatedly, I fear—to certain letters which arose from 


article 


Four Races in Kenya. Therlettérs from Mr. Gordon Smith and Mr 
R. C. Wigg are sadly typicalof so much criticism of Kenya. I have 
lived in Kenya for 25 years, and, with all due respect, I think I m 


better qualified than Mr, Wigg to assess the opinions of the settlers of 
Kenya, and I have no doubt that the great majority would endorse the 
views that { expressed in my article. As a matter of simple fact ¢ 
case of the African who was beaten, so grievously that death ensued. by 
an Indian contractor at Rumuruti aroused the intense indignation of the 
settlers, expressed both in the Press and at several meetings. The Indian 
in question was tried and sentenced to a long term of imprisonment fo; 
manslaughter. 

Mr. Gordon Smith has puffed at the embers of the old controversy 
which arose from the Masai Agreements of 1904 and 1911, and his 
puffing is marred by inaccurate statements and distorted conclusions 
On the whole, I think it wiser to accept the judgement of Sir Philip 
Mitchell, who has had 35 years’ experience as an African idministrator, 
than the judgement of Mr. Gordon Smith, whose knowledge of the 
question at issue is Clearly superficial. I agree that “ignoring facts is 4 
bad way to face the future”; it is equally stupid to base an historical 
argument on mis-statements. Nevertheless, I do not propose—nor would 
you permit me—to clutter up your columns with “a jejune argument 
about the past.” 

Consider rather the present position of the Masai and Masailand. The 
Director of Statistics informs me that the population of the Kenya Masai 
is approximately 50,000. The Director of Veterinary Services informs me 
that it is estimated that these 50,000 Masai own some 650,000 head of 
cattle. The area of the Masai Reserve in Kenya is 14,944 square miles 
The Report of the Kenya Land Commission of 1933—a report that Mr 
Gordon Smith would be well advised to read—stated that “ although 
there are certain arid and waterless tracts in the Masai country, 
bound to be the case in so large an area, and parts are fly-infested, the 
greater part of the Reserve includes some of the finest agricultural and 
pastoral land in Kenya, and the Masai are probably the most 


aS iS 


wealthy 
tribe in Africa, both in the matter of land and the stock they are able 
to carry on it.” In Tanganyika there are another 55,000 Masai owning 
huge herds and flocks and wandering over another 13,000 square miles of 
land. Therefore, some 105,000 Masai have the sole use of 28,000 square 
miles of land. 

Unfortunately, the Masai are one of the most backward and difficul 
tribes in East Africa. 
own, and their main concern is to accumulate as 
can breed or rieve, irrespective of the quality of the cattle or the weal 
of the land. Masaifand is virtually undeveloped, and it plays a very 
part in feeding the rapidly increasing population of East Africa. Sooner 
or later the force of circumstances will impel a change of the present 
situation which is a typical example of the harm which can 
the permanent entail of land. Nevertheless, the present situation 
based on an agreement which has the validity of a treaty, and which 
the Masai will certainly not agree to modify until they acquire 
fuller and more realistic understanding of the position 

The truth of the matter is that the Masai who, before the advent of 
British rule, were the enemies of all other tribes whom they had pillaged 
without mercy for generations, and who are now an _ economically 
inactive tribe, have been treated, in the matter of land, with a generosity 
that is detrimenta! to the true weal of the land and the people of East 
Africa Indeed, Masailand is a major obstacle to the solution of an 
agrarian problem, all the more pressing since the recent census revealed 
that the African population of Kenya is over 5 million. The previous 
as quoted in my article, was just over 4 million.—Yours 

M. F. Hut. 
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estimate, 
&c., 
Negongogeri, Njoro, Kenya Colony. 


EMIGRANTS TO CANADA 


Stk,—Your contributor, Mr. M. D. Butler, in the Spectator of April Ist, 
referring to conditions in Ontario, wrote: “In no sphere was there, or 
indeed, I believe, will there be, any shortage of jobs, and the highet 
salaries more than offset the greater cost of living.” That these condi- 
tions do not prevail throughout the Dominion is indicated by the following 
comments from an English friend who has been in British Columbia for 
the past twelve months and writes from Victoria: “ Unemployment 1s 
very bad out here, and my first stop in London will be at Canada House 
to tell them it is utterly useless to encourage emigrants to come out here 
unless they have a good job to come to. I have never come across 90 
many disappointed workless men of all classes in my life ; it is most 
pathetic, and living, food, etc., are terribly expensive. I was talking 
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to a man who was manager of a shop in England, with five men and 
eighty girls under him, who threw it up to come here. The wife, a 
most delightful woman, is a servant here and he is in a fruit shop; he 
said that when he was sweeping up a lot of refuse there he couldn’t 
help laughing and wondering what his former staff ‘Would have said if 
they could have seen him or pictured his wife, himself and little boy 
living in a two-room basement.”—yYours faithfully, 
Dubey H. ILLINGWoRTH. 
Hanlith Hall, Kirkby Malham, Skipton, Yorks. 


VILLAGE AMENITIES 


Sir,—As a villager may I support Mr. Milburn’s plea for more con- 
siderate treatment of the villages by public bodies ? At the centre of 
the village in which I live is a glorious fifteenth-century church and, 
sloping down from it, an exceptionally spacious and well-proportioned 
square, a rare opportunity for a town and country planner. But the 
square is a bleak expanse of tarmac, relieved only by the village pump 
(or town pump, as we call it), Which could hardly be shabbier. If it 
were in a town it would be kept well painted, but as it is in a village the 
local authority apparently does not care. Telegraph and electricity posts 
and cables have in recent years so obtruded themselves that the photo- 
grapher who used to make most attractive postcards now says it will 
never be worth his coming again. We can only buy pictures of the 
beauty that has been. The local authority’s contribution to housing 
consists of three pairs of houses prominently inserted between older 
buildings, their red roofs and recently re-whitened walls emphasising the 
disharmony. None of this would be tolerated in a town. It suggests 
that public bodies assume that villages do not matter and villagers do 
not care.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, J. H. B. ANpDREws. 
Chittlehampton Vicarage, N. Devon. 


VISITS TO CHILDREN IN HOSPITALS 


S1r,—The information on Guy’s Hospital given in my original letter was 
obtained direct from the hospital by telephone last month ; Dr. Evans’s 
correction is, however, most welcome, as it shows clearly that with proper 
thought and sympathetic consideration it is not difficult to reconcile the 
needs and interests of all parties. I am perfectly prepared to listen to 
advice from well-established authorities on any individual child, but 
that is totally different from being faced with a hard and fast impersonal 
rule imposed by lesser officials, who obviously have no profound grasp 
of a very delicate matter, on which they adduce arguments which Dr. 
Evans shows to be largely false. 

The following information received from the Matron of the Hospital 
for Sick Children at Great Ormond Street brings further expert support 
for my case: “ The usual visiting hours at this hospital are 2 to 4 p.m 
on Sundays. Certain patients may be visited each day, also children who 
are dangerously ill, and always after operations. It is the general opinion 
of the nursing staff at this hospital that weekly visiting of the children is 
an asset of great value to the parent, to the child with few exceptions, 
and without doubt to the ward sister. We do not feel we have any 
tight to prevent any parent seeing the child, and the upsetting of the 
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children is so momentary that it is not worth consideration. Most parents 

are perfectly reasonable if appealed to, and will see an unsettled child 

through screens. The personal contact is invaluable as it halves the 

responsibility the ward sister feels for the children under her care. No 

parent cver minds wearing a mask if we think it necessary.”—Yours 

faithfully, H. G. Monro Davies, 
Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 


Sir,—In his latest letter I am glad to see that Sir Angus Watson has 
abandoned the irrational attitude which was my main objection to his 
previous presentation of his case. Of course, A.I.D. is unnatural in the 
sense of being contrary to usual practice, but so is flying. Sir Angus 
asks about my attitude to human life. I can only reply that I believe 
man to be the maker of his own purposes: it follows from this that the 
same action may be “good” at one time and not at another. It is in 
this light that I view the question of A.I.D. 

It is surely clear that the practice will be utilised extremely rarely, 
and the social problems it raises are merely concerned with the provision 
of safeguards to prevent its abuse. It is also clear that some degree of 
regulation is called for in determining the cases in which A.L.D. shall 
be allowed to take place at all. May I put it to Sir Angus that human 
happiness is best served in this matter by determining the framework 
within which this new example of man’s control over Nature shall be 
operated. After all, control over Nature is not the same as breaking her 
commands ; it is in the power of utilising these laws to our own advantage 
that we find the possibilities of the fuller life made practicable by science, 
Blanket prohibition is reactionary in the extreme ; sympathetic administra- 
tion is what is needed.—Yours, etc., J. HENDERSON. 

154 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


THE PERPLEXED VOTER 


S1r,—Mr. Day complains that you have given no guidance to the wavering 
middle voter. His own solution is far from helpful. In this country, 
rightly or wrongly, we prefer a two-party system. We divide on an issue 
(using that word in its legal sense: the point of fact in dispute). Most 
people have decided that the issue of the moment is Socialism. The 
Liberal Party must accept this; to ignore it is not only to engage in a 
hopeless attempt to frustrate the will of the people, but political suicide 
for their party. Both dangers can be evaded by an election agreement 
with the Conservatives to avoid splitting the anti-Socialist vote. Their 
decision to accept such an understanding will solve the problem of the 
middle voter who is not embarrassed by loyalty to the Liberal Party. 

If, however, Mr. Day and his Liberal friends really believe that 
Conservatives are a pack of lunatics about to pursue a policy which will 
lead to industrial unrest, that risk is, for them, the dominating issue. 
Their election understanding should be with the Socialist Party. The 
middle voter will be then still free to select the issue he chooses.—Yours 
faithfully, W. R. F. TREVELYAN. 

Sawkins, Takeley, Essex. 


OVERHEAD LINES 


Sm,—I notice in your comment on the letter “Overhead Lines” you 
quote the reply given in Parliament by the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, but you do not mention 
that this refers solely to 132,000 kv. overhead lines which no one expects 
to be buried. Quite exceptional costs apply in the case of such high 
voltage lines. Those like your correspondent who are pleading for 
underground cables for much lower voltages are much offended that such 
misleading figures should have been given in Parliament, and regret that 
you should have repeated them in your comment on the letter.—Yours 
faithfully, JaMes W. Crorrer. 
Ellergreen, Kendal. 


“PUNCH” GOES ON 


S1r,—I have read with considerable interest your contributor’s, Mr. J. B. 
Atkins, comments on Punch in his new garb, and I agree substantially 
with his viewpoint. I wish, however, that he had been a little more 
emphatic about the lack of artistic merit in the majority of the present- 
day illustrations—with the notable exception of cartoons. Messrs. 
Illingworth and Shepard are worthy successors of Tenniel and Linley 
Sambourne, but where are the successors of du Maurier, Keene, Phil 
May and Belcher? Meanwhile, we may be thankful for the literary 
contributors and, above all, for Sir Alan Herbert.—Yours faithfully, 
Marston Vicarage, Oxford. J. H. Mortimer. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Age of the Tyrants 


The Rome-Berlin Axis. 
Press. 21s.) 

In the last New Year letter which Hitler wrote to Mussolini at the 
end of 1944, he remarked: “One thing is certain, and that is that 
neither Fascism nor National Socialism will ever be replaced in 
Europe by democracy.” There are some people today who argue 
that Communism not only is, but always has been, the one major 
threat to the West ; how much better, therefore, if the war against 
Hitler had to be fought at all, to have concluded a compromise peace, 
as Goebbels suggested, and united forces to drive back Communism, 
This argument, with local variations, can be heard in every country 
in Europe today. Those who are impressed by it may be recom- 
mended to read Miss Wiskemann’s book. No period is ever more 
remote than the immediate past, and it is salutary to be reminded 
that in the last fifteen years Europe has been shaken and torn, not 
just by one, but by two civil wars. After reading Miss Wiskemann’s 
book, those who despair of defeating Communism may take heart 
from the defeat of the New Order with which Hitler was threatening 
Europe only five years ago. Those who are scornful of the extent of 
Europe’s recovery may remind themselves of the straits to which 
Europe had been reduced by 1945. Those who are tempted to toy 
with the idea of a compromise peace before 1945 may reflect how 
much worse the present situation would be if Hitler and Goebbels 
were still alive to exercise their malignant genius on the division 
between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 

The value of Miss Wiskemann’s book is that it not only provides 
a study of pre-war diplomacy which ranks with Professor Namier’s 
and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s books, but that it carries the story right 
through to its grim and fantastic end. Nothing is more important 
in the difficult art of writing recent history than the question of 
where to start and where to stop. Foreshortening leads to distortion, 
a criticism which Miss Wiskemann herself makes (a little tartly, 
perhaps) of Mr. Trevor-Roper’s account of the last days, and the 
last days only, of Hitler. By starting her own narrative in 1933 and 
continuing it to 1945 Miss Wiskemann puts much that is familiar 
into a new frame and reduces the mass of diplomatic detail to 
intelligible proportions. 

Miss Wiskemann’s skill as an historian is shown in her mastery 
and use of her sources ; she knows how to use quotation without 
clogging the flow of her narrative. Among the many sources on 
which she has drawn, the two on which perhaps she has relied most 
are Ciano’s diaries and diplomatic papers, and Michele Lanza’s 
account (published under the pseudonym of L. Simoni) Berlino— 
Ambasciata d'Italia. This points to Miss Wiskemann’s Italian 
sympathies. Her account of the Axis is written throughout from 
an Italian point of view. Although she makes full use of German 
sources, she never once places herself north of the Alps. The theme 
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of the book is, in fact, the contrast between the German and Italian 
partners in the Axis. The Italians were, from the first, unwilling 
and unsatisfactory allies. It was Mussolini who carried Italy into 
the alliance with Germany and later, against the advice of man 
high-placed Italians, into the war. From the first there had been 
doubts about the wisdom of Mussolini’s policy, and these grew 
stronger with every month that passed until they led in 1943 to open 
opposition, the overthrow of the Duce and the Resistance. Fascism 
(Miss Wiskemann argues) represented dictatorship, Corruption, 
racketeering, cynical irresponsibility, but it lacked those sinister 
features of Nazism, methodical inhumanity and _ the systematic 
degradation of human beings, even of whole races. It was this 
humourless brutality, exalted into a philosophy, which repelled the 
sceptical and more easy-going Italians. This was reflected on the 
other side in German contempt for a people whom they regard as 
inefficient, soft and degenerate. “The Duce (Goebbels reflected 
with singular lack of humour) will enter history as the last Roman, 
but behind his massive figure a gypsy people has gone to rot.” 

Miss Wiskemann brings out the inequality of the relations between 
the two Dictators—Mussolini’s ignorance of every important 
decision ; the long series of humiliations ; the futile attempt to regain 
face by an independent policy in Greece and the Balkans which 
always led to failure and the crowning humiliation of appeals for 
German help. By 1943 even Mussolini had failed Hitler. Never 
was a more miserable and reluctant puppet dragged through the 
paces of the Neo-Fascist farce. Broken and ill, his once theatrical 
personality shrivelled like a pricked balloon, Il! Duce shunned the 
limelight and found his only relaxation in writing his memoirs and 
riding an old bicycle round the garden. Goebbels noted in his 
diary: “ We may consider the Fuehrer absolutely disillusioned with 
the Duce’s personality. . . . He is not a revolutionary like the Fuehrer 
or Stalin. He is so bound to his own Italian people that he lacks 
the broad qualities of a world-wide revolutionary and insurrectionist.” 

Perhaps the least satisfactory part of Miss Wiskemann’s book, is 
that which deals with events before 1938. There is an obvious reason 
for this. After March, 1938, the history of Italy is more and more 
dominated by the relationship with Germany. Before that time 
relations with Germany only represent a part of the picture. Miss 
Wiskemann, writing a history of the Axis, tends to forget the other 
parts. Thus the Spanish Civil War is barely mentioned and the 
Abyssinian War treated only in its effect on Mussolini’s attitude 
towards Hitler. But Mussolini, if he was later reduced to the status 
of Hitler’s jackal, had been a thug in his own right, and his attack 
on Abyssinia was as much an act of aggression and as indefensible 
as any of Hitler’s. This raises very important issues. Was the 
Hoare-Laval Agreement then the right policy in 1935 ? Ought we 
to have bought off Mussolini with concessions in order to keep a solid 
front against Hitler ? This is implied by Miss Wiskemann’s argu- 
ment, and is a view still widely held in France and Italy. Or were 
those right who argued that it is always wrong to condone aggression 
and that a policy of appeasement once adopted was bound to lead 
to bigger demands and bigger concessions ? Vacillation between 
these two views is the characteristic of British policy towards Italy 
from 1935 up to 1939. There is evidently room for a full-length 
study of Anglo-Italian relations before 1939. But this is ungrateful 
criticism of Miss Wiskemann’s book, which is principally concerned 
with events after the Anschlusss and which certainly joins that small 
group, perhaps half a dozen, not more, of first-class serious historical 
studies of this contemporary Age of the Tyrants. 

ALAN BULLOCK. 
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Romanita 
Mrs. Arthur Strong: A Memoir. By Gladys Scott Thomson. 

and West. 7s. 6d.) : 
IN the latter part of the nineteenth century and the first thirty years 
or so of the twentieth there were to be found in Italy three English 
women of strong and outstanding personality and character—Janet 
Ross of Poggio Gherardo near Florence, Vernon Lee also of Florence 
and Eugénie Strong of the British School at Rome. All three were 
aristocrats by temperament. The most remarkable is the subject 
of this memoir. No such women exist today ; they were a Victoriaf 

product. 

The life of Mrs. Strong (1860-1943) was devoted to Rome and the 
study of Roman art and archaeology. The daughter of a French 
Catholic mother and an English Protestant father, she was born 
within sound of Bow Bells, and her rather chanceful youth might 
seem to have been a perfect preparation for her life-work. Het 
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Great Britain that | have ever read. It is a book full 
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girlhood was passed in Spain and at a convent school in France, 
Italy and Sicily followed; then Girton and» University College 
London. Later she went to Germany, and at Munich studied under 
Ludwig Traube and Adolf Furtwingler ; then came Greece, then 
Rome, in 1892. At thirty-seven she married Arthur Strong, 
librarian at Chatsworth and later of the House of Lords, and lived 
and worked in the library and among the treasures of Chatsworth 
and in London. When her husband died in 1904, Mrs. Strong con- 
tinued to carry on his work at Chatsworth, but in 1909 she was 
appointed Assistant Director of the British School at Rome, with 
Dr. Thomas Ashby as Director. In 1908 she had published her book 
on Roman Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine, and in 1912 
appeared Apotheosis and After Life, a study of Roman religion. But 
that is by no means the end of the matter. It leaves out the 
Personality and character of this most remarkable woman. 

To begin with Eugénie Strong must have been one of the 
beautiful women of her time, a Juno, a Roman empress. She had, 
too, one of the loveliest voices, which Lanciana used to compare with 
the “ melody of the Pope’s silver trumpets at St. Peter’s.” No one 
who ever heard that voice, deep, rich with its slurred Rs, will have 
forgotten it, whether heard on one of her Sunday afternoons 
frequented by cardinals, bishops, diplomats and students or at a 
lecture where, dressed in a plain black gown, she held the audience 
enthralled. In manner she was imperious, and her movements were 
purposely studied. She was both loved, as this memoir shows, and 
revered, but was not an easy person to work with. “I am sorry to 
have annoyed you, but that is your fault, not mine,” runs like a 
leit motiv through the score of her life. Her restless, lovable 
colleague, Thomas Ashby, must often have been thus rebuked. At 
the same time no one could be more enchanting. 


In 1925 Mrs. Strong resigned from the British School and estab- 
lished herself in the Via Balbo, where she became hostess to all that 
was most intellectually distinguished in Rome and among its visitors. 
She met Mussolini too, whom she seems to have regarded as 
Augustus redivivus and to whom she presented a copy of her book 
Apotheosis and After Life. In this book she discovers the super- 
natural within the pagan and Roman religion, and in making this 
discovery she rediscovered the faith into which she had been baptised 
and which she had put aside. In 1917 she was reconciled with the 
Catholic Church. This led her, it seems, to an enthusiasm for 
Baroque art, the Romanita of which she was as eager to demonstrate 
as she had been in regard to Roman sculpture. In truth, the dream 
in her mind perhaps from the beginning had been that— 
Romanita throughout the ages. It was the motto of her book: 


just 


«hh. ha in se la luce d’un astro: 


non i suoi cieli irragia soli, ma it mondo, Roma”— 


the eternal mission of Rome at all times, and in all places, to civilise 
mankind and reconcile the peoples one with another and with herself. 

This memoir is a loyal and truthful tribute to a remarkable woma 
We shall not see her like again. “In pace E. S. September 1943.” 
Perhaps one should point out that the relic in the enamelled reliquary 
in the Duomo of Orvieto is not a piece of the True Cross (p. 91) but 
the ( the Miracle of Bolsena Epwarp Hutton 
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Blake the Mystic 


English Blake, By Bernard Blackstone. 


(Cambridge Universiry P, 
25s.) — 


INTEREST in William Blake is increasing steadily, and investigators 
pore over the symbolic books of the poet in the hope of solving the 
great riddle. These latter-day scholiasts have one thing in common 
despite their grave differences ; all of them regard themselves ms 
lonely pioneers. Miss Mona Wilson, whose ample biography of 
the poet was reprinted recently, admits in her preface that she dig 
not consult all the other monographs, and her attitude is significant 
The discoverers keep to themselves. But we may suspect that, some 
time in the future, controversy over Blake will quicken and present. 
day theories become material for fiery dispute. 

Dr. Blackstone has left his rivals far behind, for, while they are 
still delayed by poetic cryptograms, he hastens to emphasise the 
value of Blake as a spiritual teacher in these days of confusion and 
perplexity. His practical exposition, though breath-taking at times, 
induces a mood of confidence, but it is not always convincing. With 
paradoxical abruptness he asserts that Blake was thoroughly English 
in his very opposition to the English tradition of inductive 
philosophy, and finds in his extreme reaction a new norm. “For 
the West, he is a key figure in mystical thought. The writings of 
Blake stand beside the Gita, the Upanishads and the Tao Teh Ching 
among the spiritual masterpieces of the world.” Unfortunately, Dr, 
Blackstone feels constrained to depreciate the literary element in 
writing. “The poet, the man of letters, all too often writes from an 
impure motive or with impure technique. He has one eye on his 
subject, the other on himself and his readers. . . . The mystic, on the 
other hand, writes at the end of a long process of ‘ self-naughting! 
of doing away with masks and veils and everything that obscures 
the real self.” 


This is altogether too simple, and Dr. Blackstone cannot get rid 
of literary criticism so easily as he thinks. Moreover, he shares 
with other enthusiasts an important fault ; he overlooks the fact that 
Blake was not only a poet but a working artist. Compare the vigorous 
art of the designs and engravings, due to the sheer necessity of the 
medium, with the slack literary technique of the mythological books 
Lacking the imaginative loveliness of the Songs of Innocence and 
of Experience—a delight which vanishes all too soon after the Book 
of Thel—would we have been lured by the druidic nomenclature and 
mythology of the Prophetic Books? It must be admitted that 
Dr. Blackstone insists on the poetic value of these books, and quotes 
in admiration a well-known passage from The Four Zoas, in which 
the stars are described: 

“Others triangular, right angled course maintain. Others obtuse, 

Acute, Scalene, in simple paths ; but others move 

In intricate ways, biquadrate, Trapeziums, Rhombs, Rhomboids, 
Parallelograms triple and quadruple, polygonic 

In their amazing hard subdu’d course in the vast deep.’ 


’ 


But few will agree with Dr. Blackstone that Blake has succeeded in 


turning “ this odd collection of mathematical terms into great poetry.” 

Between Blake’s concrete drawings and the vague thought-form 
of his mystical writings there is a curious contrast, but scarcely, as 
is implied in his philosophy, a tension of opposites. Blake saw al 
in terms of eternity, yet there are times when we feel that an ordinary 
emotion is concealed by exaggerated diction. When Blake was 
offered the loan of a cottage at Felpham by his friend, Hayley, he 
wrote almost in Miltonic terms: 

“We are safe arrived at our Cottage, which is more beautiful 
than I thought it, and most convenient. It is a perfect Model for 
Cottages and, I think, for Palaces of Magnificence, only Enlarging 
not altering its proportions, and adding ornaments and not principals 
Nothing can be more Grand than its Simplicity and Usefulness.” 


There is something very human, too, in the fact that Blake quick! 
tired of the pleasures of country existence. 


Despite his belief that Blake was above all vulgar error, Dr. Black- 
stone can be a shrewd critic. Other commentators have agreed tha 
the poet’s marriage was ideal, but Dr. Blackstone suggests that he 
was for years aggrieved by a possessive devotion which conflicted 
with his mystical belief in unfettered love. Certainly his mysticism 
is stimulating and imaginatively tempting, for this strange poet and 
artist, borrowing from Marcion and other distant Gnostics, bring: 
us a little nearer to a religion which is all joy and, therefore, with- 
out cant ; it holds, too, within itself the dream and promise of a new 
social order. AUSTIN CLARKE. 
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FIRST NIGHTS and NOISES OFF 


A Selection of Dramatic Criticisms 
Pungent, witty, acute, this is a book that all theatre 
lovers—and plenty of others—will need no induce- 
ment to buy or borrow. ‘ 


With 7 unique illustrations by 
f 


GRANT MACDONALD 21/- 


SIR EVELYN 
WRENCH, cme. 


TRANSATLANTIC LONDON 


\ highly informative book, detailing and describ- 
ing all the places in and around London hich 
have American associations. 


With 16 tlinstrations 





21/- 
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Roger Fulford 

THE PRINCE CONSORT 
“The evidence for and against him has at last been 
admirably summed up by Mr. Roger Fulford in a book 


not only brilliant in colour, but indispensable.” ALAN 
Pryce Jones (B.B.C. Third Programme). 


2nd Impression Illustrated 16s. net 


Sean O° Casey 
COCK-A-DOODLE DANDY 


A Play. “A gay mixture of symbolism and wild humour, 
coated with brilliant writing, provide the kind of evening 
we too seldom enjoy in the theatre today.”” GEORGE JEAN 
NATHAN. 6s. net 


Erie Linklater 
THE PIRATES IN THE DEEP GREEN SEA 
This charming new novel for children by the author of 
The Wind on the Moon tells of the thrilling adventures of 
Timothy and Hew in their search for treasure in the deep 
green sea. lilustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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Lawrence Schoonover 
THE BURNISHED BLADE 


A thrilling novel of high adventure and romance 
set in medieval France and Trebizond 


10s. 6d. net 
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FIELD STUDY 
BOOKS 


Published under the auspices of the Council for 
the Promotion of Field Studies 
General Editor : 

E. A. R. ENNION, M.A. 

Warden of Flatford Mill Field Centre 


The first four volumes now ready are: 
THE LAPWING 
By E. A. R. ENNION, M.A, 
COUNTRY COTTAGES 
By MARSHALL SISSON, F.S.A., F.R.1B.A, 


BRITISH BATS 
By BRIAN VESEY-FITZGERALD 
ARCH ZOOLOGICAL REMAINS 
By J. R. GARROOD, M.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated in colour and line. 


Each Foolseap Ho. 6s. net 


THE PROGRESS OF A 
BIOGRAPHER 
HUGH KINGSMILL 


“A stimulating series of personal judgments, with 
some exceedingly refreshing dislikes.” 
Times Lit. Supp. 10s. 6d, 


FRESH FAIRWAYS 
LOUIS T. STANLEY 


“Mr. Stanley’s essays wander lightly over a variety 
of golfing subjects, with a quiet humour and the 
authority of the constant observer. He captures 
all the moods of the fairways and the clubhouse.” 


Dundee Courier. Ilustrated 10s. 6d. 


EKOTHEN 
or Traces of Travel Brought Home from the East 


A. W. KINGLAKE 
With an Introduction and Notes by 
ROBIN FEDDEN 


An attractive edition of one of the best travel 
books in the English language. Mr. Robin Fedden 
fills in the background of the Near Eastern picture 
as it was then and is now. 7th edition, 6s. 
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More on Local Government 

Essays on Local Government. Edited by Charles Wilson. (Basi! 
Blackwell. 18s.) 

INTRODUCTIONS to other parts of our political system are not too 
frequent, but about once a year someone offers to introduce us to 
local government. There are few aspects of our government in which 
the public at large is less interested, yet which have bred such 
enthusiasm in a minority ; and presumably successive members of 
this minority continue to write introductions because previous efforts 
have so patently been unproductive. This, however, is not the annual 
introductory booklet. It consists of five essays prepared by research 
assistants of Nuffield College in connection with discussions arranged 
by the college, together with.an introductory essay by the editor 
based partly upon his reflections on these discussions, and partly 
upon his reflections on local government as a university teacher and 
as a contributor to The Times. 

This very sensible essay helps to explain the limitations of intro- 
ductory books. For, as Mr. Wilson says, what we really require to 
do is so to organise that the citizen knows his society “ not only with 
his theoretical reason but also with his practical reason, that is to 
say, is able not only to entertain an understanding of it, but is able 
to act in it.” The purpose of his essay is to show what local govern- 
ment has to do with this, and he gives an answer in terms of recent 
restatements of democratic doctrine. Essentially, democracy must 
insist on basing the State on the nature of the person. Hence arise 
three principles of government—general participation by citizens in 
decision-taking, the use of discussion and voting for this purpose, 
and political education by these means. These principles demand 
the association of citizens in the working of government at all levels, 
and here is the justification for local government, and for other forms 
of intermediate political organisation. But this involves a paradox ; 
democratic institutions must be intelligible, yet democracies must, of 
all societies, be the most complicated and subtle. And there is a 
special difficulty for local government today ; for intermediate govern- 
ment is apt to be particularly unintelligible, yet the need for intelli- 
gibility is now most urgent, because the State is removing more 
and more from individuals and “ putting it into government.” Thus 
in local-government reform we must beware lest an unduly adminis- 
trative approach leads to the neglect of natural community and 
corporate interest as the proper bases for areas of a local-government 
system that should be a system of local self-government. 

The other essays are by three writers, Mr. V. D. Lipman, Miss 
Maura Schultz and Miss Elizabeth Howard. They cover area and 
boundary changes 1888-1939, administrative effects of the 1929 Local 
Government Act and later Acts, development of grants, control of 
local borrowing, and joint authorities ; and there is one appendix 
summarising the 1940-1945 proposals for reform, and another com- 
paring the block grant formula of 1929 with the revised formula of 
1937. Some of this, particularly in the earlier essays, is not very 
informative to those who have read for themselves the relevant 
Government publications, for instance, the reports and minutes of 
evidence of the Onslow Commission; and some readers may be 
disappointed that the book was apparently ready before the passage 
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of the 1948 Local Government Act, and before there was time to 
digest the latest proposals for boundary reform. But Pre-1929 
material is reliably and conveniently summarised, and there js infor- 
mation on the post-1929 period that is not in other books. Conse- 
quently, students and others who want to improve their knowledge 
of the historical background should be considerably helped. There 
are some minor blemishes: for instance, on page 27 it is implied that 
Edinburgh is or was a county borough ; and on page 68 “ the burden 
of rates were considered ” ; there is a lack of uniformity in footnotes 
r and 2 on page 72 and footnote 1 on page 79—but these are trifling 
defects. WILFRLD Harrison. 


An American Poet 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Emery Neff. 

Letters Series, (Methuen. 15s.) 
It says something for the perception of Theodore Roosevelt that 
he was one of the first to befriend Edwin Arlington Robinson and 
to recognise the virtues of the obscure young poet from Maine. 
The fact was not, however, fortuitous. That muscular President 
was conscious in his own way of the promise for literature of 
American life. He recognised in Robinson’s work something 
authentic, vigorous and, above all, masculine at a time when American 
poetry was genteel, derivative and, as Professor Neff points out, 
governed by the limited tastes of a largely feminine public. Here 
was someone writing with gusto, humour and a vast sympathy about 
the “sordid reality” of human experience in a small New England 
town, not merely about the narrow range of “ poetic” experience, 
of beauty, nature and romantic love, which alone had come to be 
the accepted themes of American poetry. 

In the width and steadiness of his vision, his mingling of humour 
and tragedy, his classical temper and his mastery of varied poetic 
techniques Robinson represented something new in his generation, 
It is hardly surprising that recognition of his talent was delayed, 
although one must lament with his biographer the resultant interval 
between The Children of the Night, published in 1897, and the 
poetic revival in America which took place just before the First 
World War. That recognition came in full measure before the 
poet’s death in 1935, and it is no matter for surprise that the second 
volume of the new American Men of Letters Series should be 
devoted to him, nor that the writer should consider Robinson to have 
written, in “The Man Against the Sky,” the “most impressive” 
poem in American literature. 

Robinson’s genius has long been recognised in this country. Alfred 
Noyes as long ago as 1913 considered him to be the best poet writing 
in America; and if J. C. Squire rejected him from a study of 
American poets in 1925 as being too English in temper to represent 
the land of Whitman, younger poets like Auden were soon reading 
him with enthusiasm. Professor Neff is justified in maintaining 
that English readers can recognise in his work qualities of Words- 
worth, Hardy, Housman and Yeats as well as a feeling for the 
classics which is more English than American. 

Robinson’s life makes an absorbing story in spite of being com- 
paratively uneventful. The drift from Gardiner, Maine, via Harvard 
to New York City did not take him far from his local origins ; its 
most dramatic episode, the speil as time-keeper underground during 
the building of the New York subway, is commonplace enough, and 
can be paralleled by his contemporaries—Vachel Lindsay, for 
example, who was peddling his picture-poems for a couple of cents 
up and down Third Avenue. 

What holds the attention is the tenacity with which Robinson 
applied himself to his craft in the face of the disapproval of a go- 
getting society and without any encouragement from an accepted 
poetic tradition. This is admirably brought out by Professor Neff, 
who, both as a critic and as a friend of Robinson, is well qualified 
to write the first critical biography. The story is clearly told, and 
its tone is informal and direct. In spite of its author’s high opinion 
of Robinson’s talent, fulsomeness and self-conscious over-emphasis 
wre entirely absent. If the book has a fault, it lies in the modesty 
of its approach. The facts are relied on too heavily to speak fot 
themselves in a career so externally uneventful, and there is a need 
here and there for a more subjective interpretation of the poet's 
personal development. Only in the concluding chapter does the 
author venture upon a real estimate of the man, and here he 3! 
concerned with Robinson’s place in American letters rather than 
with a critical examination of the special quality of his mind. 

FRANK THISTLETHWAITE. 
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“C. S. Lewis has established his position as one 
of the most acute religious thinkers of our time.” 
—The Expository Times. 


Transposition 


“This is C. S. Lewis at his best. I do not know 
which of these addresses I enjoyed most ”"— 
Manchester Guardian. 
“Once again C. S. Lewis exercises his learning and 
wit in the service of Christianity.” — Sunday Times. 


At all bookshops + 2/6 net 


Miracles (10/6) 

Broadcast Talks (2/6) 
Beyond Personality (2/6) 
The Abolition of Man (5/-) 
The Great Divorce (7/6) 


The Screwtape Letters (5/-) 
The Problem of Pain (5/-) 
Christian Behaviour (2/6) 
The Pilgrim’s Regress (8/6) 
George Macdonald (5/-) 


Dr. Lewis has written an Introduction to Letters to Young 
Churches, a modern version by J. B. Phillips of the New 
Testament Epistles. The 3rd large edition was quickly ex- 
hausted; but a 4th (still larger) is now ready. (10/6 net) 
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Sixteen Symphonies 
BERNARD SHORE 


‘One of the most serious contributions so far to the litera- 
ture on symphonic music.’-—Music Teacher. 
ymy 


‘One of the most delightful books on music that has come 
out in recent years.’—Aberdeen Press. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 17s. 6d. net 


The Crisis 
of the Human Person 
J. B. COATES 


A masterly exposition of Personalism, which should be 
stimulating and of great value to everyone interested in the 
thought of the modern world. It embraces studies of a 
number of the leading thinkers of today. 12s. 6d. net 


Character and Motive in 
Shakespeare 
J. I. M. STEWART 


A forceful and original review of the theories advanced by 
the ‘ realistic’ school of Shakespearian criticism. 
10s. 6d. net 
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Just Published Ninth Edition 


Birth 
Control 
Today 


By Dr. MARIE STOPES 
The most helpful book for all the world 


At every bookseller, or direct from 
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TEMPTATION 
Shadow their lives 


@ FTEN BOUND to spend nights in fishing ports away from home, 
deep sea fishermen face temptations made doubly strong by 
absence from their families. Deep Sea Mission Institutes in fishing ports 
help the fishermen by providing wholesome company and _ recreation, 
comfortable coffee bars, good accommodation at low prices — and 
deeply appreciated daily religious services . . . The Secretary 
receives donations gratefully, or will gladly om request send you 
full details of the Mission’s labour of love among the fishermen. 
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\ ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
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DRESS APPEAL 





They are saying again that recruitment for the Army would be 
more successful if the soldiers were dressed in more attractive 
uniforms. No doubt they are right: but assuming that they are, 
and that picturesque attire makes adequate amends for what is 
sometimes uncongenial employment, why should the principle 
of sartorial compensation be applied only to the Army? Is it 
not obvious that the depleted ranks of the mining industry could 
be filled readily by the introduction of a romantic and colourful 
uniform for miners? ‘The dress of the Vatican’s Swiss guards, 
designed by no less eminent a couturier than Michelangelo, 
might fittingly provide a pattern for the apparel of the new Coal 
Corps; which all imaginative young men would rush to join. 
And consider that almost extinct species the office boy. Would 
it not flourish in renewed abundance were the green habiliments 
of Robin Hood and his merry men, complete with bows and 
arrows, to be made the official garb of those who post the letters 
and bring round the tea? 

Perhaps an exclusive uniform for shareholders of St. Pancras 
Building Society would have a favourable effect on the member- 
ship. We must admit, however, that at present no sartorial 
stimulus or tailoring titivation is needed to encourage invest- 
ment. The generous return (two-and-a-quarter per cent. per 
annum free of income-tax), the facilities for prompt withdrawal, 
and the entire absence of fluctuation in capital value, seem almost 
a sufficient inducement in themselves. 
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Broadway and Bloomsbury 
The Modern Theatre. By Eric Bentley. (Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. BENTLEY has written a wise, witty and forthright book. He is 
no trimmer and knows no compromise. He sees his enemy and 
deals him body blows of tremendous vigour. The book could have 
been shorter with advantage, and the desert wastes of nineteenth- 
century dramatic history make tedious going. But these passages 
do not detract from the value of this philippic of scorn of the 
commercial theatre. “ We live in a society where money rules the 
minds as well as the bodies of men... . What becomes of the drama 
when popular taste is debauched, when ‘entertainment’ has a 
monopoly of public attention, when greedy capital controls produc- 
tion and consumption alike ? . .. Art and commodity have become 
direct antagonists.” Mr. Bentley wipes off his slate all that Broadway 
and Shaftesbury Avenue can contrive, and finds any hope there is 
in little theatres for the delectation of a cultured élite, in the 
development of a people’s theatre, and in the work of departments 
of drama in the universities. 

His approach is unashamedly highbrow. “Entertainment has 
almost been the death of all the arts.” But even Romain Rolland 
insists that a people’s theatre must provide recreation, and if the 
word means “ being born again,” it is not easy to make so drastic 
a distinction between entertainment and recreation. The milling 
millions who have flocked to Oklahoma (a particular object of Mr. 
Bentley’s anathema) may well have been in a sense re-created by 
what they have seen and heard even though their intellectual 
phagocytes have not been stimulated. He acknowledges that whereas 
Hamlet can be enjoyed by the schoolboy and the newspaper critic 
(their union indicates his lashing of modern critics) and on the level 
of Coleridge and A. C. Bradley, many of Ibsen’s plays are too diffi- 
cult for any large audience to follow and enjoy. But he is not so 
convincing when he blames modern conditions for the loss of the 
Elizabethan formula for writing poetry which stormed Olympus and 
yet held the attention of the audience because they wanted to know 
what was going to happen next. We hear of “the grandeur of 
Elizabethan histrionics,” and Hebbel is quoted with approval when 
he demands that “ the Shakespearean drama must now be definitely 
abandoned.” Winterset gets criticised for the very quality which 
commended it—Mr. Anderson’s brave attempt to write dramatic 
verse. In his zealous prosecution of his case for naturalism in the 
theatre, he unfairly condemns the effort to revive poetic drama 
because Eugene O'Neill and Sean O’Casey have achieved only partial 
success in writing it. It is as possible to argue that the theatre is 
dead or dying for the lack of lovely language. 

Wagner, Ibsen, Strindberg and Shaw are quoted as the creative 
influences in bringing to birth a naturalistic drama which is 
expressive of our time—and Shakespeare and Bardolatry are repre- 
sented as the obstacles to such development. Mr. Bentley writes 
wisely about his four heroes, and is particularly happy in his chapter 
on Shaw. He is perceptive on the lively rhythm of Shaw’s dialogue, 
but less convincing when he defends him against the charge of paucity 
of action. His special pleading for The Importance of being Earnest, 
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as beginning with a prank and ending as a serious criticism of lif. 
would surprise and delight its author. “s 

It is this capacity for unexpected and fearless judgement which 
beckons the reader on. The forgotten get exalted and the mighty 
find their noses ground in the dust. The Tragedy of Man js * one 
of the best English plays of this century,” and “ O'Neill seems py. 
found and turns out on further inspection to be silly. . . . He js 
false, and he is false in a particularly unpleasant way. The * good 
clean fun’ of a Hitchcock movie is better.” The virtue of Candi 
lies in its tart sweetness. “ Sweetness can be relished only in gp. 
junction with a contrary tartness. Barrie, being wholly saccharine 
is emetic.” “The playwright must have a self to express. Qy 
commercial playwrights have none. They are as nearly as possible 
nobody. The imaginative playwright is somebody.” Hence M; 
Coward and Mr. Rattigan get no mention in this book, and Mr 
Priestley only appears to be castigated as a “ boulevard playwright” 
who “ being a small artist knows he might be a great entertainer” 
and has therefore sold his soul to the commercial devil. The book's 
hit-and-miss method has its dangers of prejudice as well as jt 
excellences of enthusiasm. But it is nothing if not stimulating 
and deserves to be read by everyone distressed by the doldrums in 
which the contemporary theatre finds itself. JOHN GarreTr, 


Fiction 
The Diary of Antoine Roquentin. By Jean-Paul Sartre. 
by Lloyd Alexander. (John Lehmann. 9s. 6d.) 
Randle in Springtime. By Geoffrey Cotterell. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 9%, 


Translated 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S novel La Nausée, here translated under the title 
of The Diary of Antoine Roquentin, is one of those rare books whos 
publication (in 1938) announced that a new genius was among ws, 
Although so far M. Sartre has produced no other comparable with 
the major novels of Dostoevsky, it was possible to see in this work 
something of the quality of Letters from the Underworld. Here wa 
the same honesty of self-revelation, something of the same insight 
into the mind at work, and here, also, a subtle observer of character 
and incident. The two works differ in their philosophical bases 
Where Dostoevsky’s imaginative force, allied with Christian myst- 
cism, results in an almost unbearable revelation of motive and 
responsibility and the hidden darknesses of guilt and secret self. 
accusation, M. Sartre’s atheist Existentialism makes for a surfax 
hyper-consciousness, a pleasurable tingling of the skin rather than 
pity and terror felt in the solar plexus. It is its freedom fror 
exterior concepts of duty that has made this philosophy so wide 
accepted today. 

The blurb of the translation tells us that in this diary M. Sartre 
“presents us with his first full-length essay in the philosophy for 
which he has since become famous,” but the English reader mus 
not expect to find here an analysis of this philosophy which, Foulqui 
tells us, even experts cannot always completely understand. 
actual fact La Nausée will give the reader no more than a litk 
elementary grounding in one aspect of M. Sartre’s form of Exis. 
tentialism which he expounded at length, some five years later, i 
L’Etre et le Néant: 

“ Never, until these last few days, had I understood the meanin 
of ‘existence. I was like the others, like the ones walking alon: 
the seashore, all dressed in their spring finery. I said, like them 
*The ocean is green ; that white speck up there is a seagull,’ but! 
didn’t feel that it existed or that the seagull was an ‘ existing s¢- 
gull’; usually existence hides itself. It is there, around us, in us 
it is us, you can’t say two words without mentioning it, but you 
can never touch it.” 

Roquentin, with his growing consciousness of existence, is in th 
process of reaching that state of complete self-responsibility whic 
is giimpsed in his ex-mistress Anny. The characters may & 
regarded as aspects of error in this philosophy, but every charactet 
in the book, apart from any symbolical importance he may have, 8 
solidly real and human. It is this ability to combine reality an 
philosophical pertinence that gives M. Sartre his great distinction 
Among these characters the self-taught man, hiding from his ow 
existence behind a wall of undigested information acquired > 
reading a library from A to Z, is particularly memorable. Withov 
ever having understood or really seen a human being, he believe 
himself to be a humanist and a Socialist. Roquentin tells him: 

“Vou see that you don’t love them. You wouldn’t 
them in the street. 
not at all touched by them; you're touched by the Youth of 
Man, the Love of Man and Woman, the Human Voice.’ 

“*Well 2? Doesn’t that exist?’ 

“Certainly not, it doesn’t exist! Neither Youth nor Matutt 
nor Old Age nor Death “ia 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 525 


(A Book Té ker n for one oo will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
n of this week's cros vord to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
solution 26th Envek pes must be received not later than first post that day and 
Apr ord “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp, 


bear _ ‘ 
oe on the form bek w, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


Solunons must be 


j and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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ACROSS 9. Man first identified by a red light 

1. A pose of determined conduct, so 14 os age on God’s opportunit 

to speak. (6, 3, 5.) : F (9 , PP y.” 
10. It changes at Capri in spelling. (9.) 16. It alters a girl a lot. (9.) 
il. nt oot --X and how much it 18. Not the bell the Canterbury pilgrims 

“s : heard. (9. 

12. Stoking distance ? (S.) 19. Real lips for a fictional character. 
13. Cetewayo’s country. (8.) (8.) 
18. Green of the best of four com- 22. American dome. (6.) 

plexions in Shakespeare. (3, 5.) 24. A welcome unguent. “(.) 
17. Source of cold comfort. (3, 3.) 26. Mountain or eating. (5.) 
20. Dramatic scholiast. (6.) 27. The duck might make sounds like 
21. He should have a place in the sun. som. (4. 

if) 

Very fragile and, perhaps, where the SOLUTION TO 
_. dad « — 2 (8.) CROSSWORD No. 523 
25. This ok is often sold before - 

written. (5.) i c 
28. “ Sonorous — blowing martial 

sounds Milton). (5.) 
29. Aunt plots (anag.). (9.) 


30. Localised impudence may be prof- 
fered without offence. (9, 5.) 


DOWN 


Where apparently, they want the 
play not to be interrupted. (5.) 

3. This is the way. (9.) 

4. Gray me a bear. (8.) 

S. This s vuld not be beyond one’s 
grasp (6 


6. A sitter no doubt, but not neces- 
sarily easy (S.) 
7. Zoological footballer. (9.) 


8 Dutch master with a cupped letter. 
4 








SOLUTION ON APRIL 29th 


The winner of Crossword No. 523 is Miss W. H. MILLER, 57 New 
Road, Solihull, Birmingham. 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING A 
DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and 
INVALID people who look to us to help them. 





MAIDEN LADY, aged 82, very small income, and no longer 
able to look after herself. Help required to make up 
balance of fees of Home where she is happy and well cared 
for. (Case 315) 


This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 
DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness : HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
Appeal “S” Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1 







‘T see 
my full 
share of 
misery” 


**TlIness so often has its roots in unhappiness and personal troubles, 
Problems like that are never easy to solve, but more than once I’ve 


found that The Salvation Army can lend a hand.” 


where there’s need — there’s The 


SALVATION ARMY 


GIFTS PLEASE TO: 
GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., IOI, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 














REFUGE 


Assurance Company Limited 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1 





In 1948 representatives of the Company 
provided service, usually at the homes of the | 
policyholders, in respect of NINE MILLION | 
POLICIES, making nearly 200,000 maturity | 
payments totalling £5,400,000 and paying | 
£3,000,000 in death claims. 








Ordinary Branch: A reversionary bonus 
at the increased rate of £1 4s. od. per cent. | 
is declared on with-profit policies. 


Industrial Branch: £994,000 is allocated 
to increase the benefits of the majority of | 
existing premium-paying policies. 
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The scene in which the self-taught man is, in the end, betrayed by 
his own thwarted nature is one of the most intensely presented in 


modern fiction. 


It will be a pity if English publishers continue to find it neces- 
sary, for financial reasons, to take from America translations of 
I gather 
from his use of that disfiguring word “gotten” that Mr. Lloyd 
His translation of La Nausée, although 
adequate as a whole, has in it small errors and inexactnesses that 
In Roquentin’s nightmare about insects in 
a garden, for instance, the word teignes is rendered as “ ringworm,” 
and agitaient (page 99, in relation to a woman’s hands) as “ trembled,” 
would surely 
If space permitted, these examples 
could be increased by half a dozen others casually noted down in 


Continental works that could be prepared better at home. 
Alexander is an American. 


are often maddening. 


” 


which implies palsy, when “ fluttered” or “ fidgeted 
give a more precise picture. 


one reading. 
Publishers’ lists describe both The Diary of Antoine Roquentin 


and Mr. Cotterell’s Randle in Springtime as novels, but so great is 
the difference between the two books that one wishes again for 
another category in which to place works of exceptional quality. 
This is not to belittle the entertainment value of Mr. Cotterell’s 
novel, but simply to underline that it will give the reader entertain- 
Randle in Springtime has by now been so 


ment but little more. 
widely read and reviewed that there is scarcely need to tell anyone 
that it concerns a very ordinary English officer in post-war Germany 
and his decline and fall before the temptation of the black market. 


It is very readable, and can be recommended to anyone looking 


for relaxation over the Easter holidays. OLIVIA MANNING. 


Shorter Notices 


Cesar Franck. By Norman Demuth. (Dennis Dobson. 12s. 6d.) 


InN his warm appreciation of Franck’s best music and his champion- 
ship of even the admittedly unequal the author does a great service 
to a composer whom a school of French critics declare to have been 


the creation of his pupils. He is very much less successful in his 
attempt to explain Franck’s character and its effect upon his work. 
The book is very colloquial in style and inspired by a general 
enthusiasm rather than the spirit of scholarship. 

The Problem Family. By A. S. Neill. (Herbert Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus is a chaotic strident sermon on the education of 
saying the same thing again and again, fulminating against present 
society and traditional schoo] methods. 
theories on his own school, advocates complete freedom, more 
especially sexual freedom. Although he tends to over-state, and 
gives sometimes a ludicrous account of the way “ anti-life” families 
are brought up, he has a great deal sensible to say—that the bad 
behaviour in a child is due to the whole psychological situation and 
cannot be cleared vp by superficial changes ; that a rigid system of 
discipline fosters neuroses and the vices ; that children need love and 
freedom of development. Some readers who will not go the whole 
way with Mr. Neill, and dislike his truculept manner of writing, may 
yet find the book stimulating and, in many directions, wise. 





LITTLE VICTIMS OF WAR 
AND FAMINE IN GREECE 


It is tragic to see the suffering of Armenian refugee children in Athens. 
In their miserable shacks, icy in winter, airless in summer, and in a half- 
starved condition, they cannot offer resistance to disease, and tuberculosis 
causes frequent deaths. 


Our Children’s Home gives renewed health to many. Here, in the happy 
Christian atmosphere, the feeble little ones are cared for until they gain 
fresh strength and courage for the battle of life. 


Hundreds long to come, but funds are needed. Do please help us to 


maintain and extend this work. 


FRIENDS OF ARMENIA, Missionary & Relief Society, 


47, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Mr. Neill, founding his 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


INVESTORS’ second thoughts on the implications of Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s Spartan Budget have brought disappointment to the stock 
markets. While there has been no panicky rush to sell, there ha 
equally been no sign of any resumption of serious investment buyij 
In short, the average investor seems to have taken the view tha 
while a continuation of disinflation policy may be justified in th. 
nation’s long-term economic interest, it spells no good for the earn. 
ings prospects of a wide range of industrial companies. Admittedly, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has declared his readiness to revery 
engines if at any time disinflation should threaten to develop into 
a wider deflation, but that is a long-term, not an immediate marke 
factor. For the moment it seems clear that the chances of any 
material reduction in the total burden of taxation, either on industria] 
profits or personal incomes, are very slender indeed. This fact, taken 
together with Sir Stafford Cripps’s obvious desire to avoid at this 
juncture any reflation of purchasing power, makes it impossible tp 
conjure up much hope of an immediate improvement in the earnings 
and dividends of companies in the consumer goods industries at q 
time when sellers’ markets are giving place to buyers’ markets over 
a wide area. Markets are also beginning to give some weight, a 
an investment factor, to the possibility of industrial labour trouble in 
the coming months. If it were not for this risk one would be tempted 
to emphasise the merits of the ordinary shares of some of the stronger 
companies in the equipment-making industries, whose relative 
attractions, vis-d-vis the shares of consumer goods companies, ar 
underlined by the general pattern of the Budget and by the contents 
of the Economic Survey. It should pay to wait until the prospect 
is a little clearer. 
VALUING SHARE BONUSES 

Even the group of shares in companies with substantial reserves 
and whose directors are known to contemplate the distribution of 
free capital bonuses have benefited very little from the repeal of 
the 10 per cent. bonus duty. Here, I think, the market has acted 
wisely in showing great restraint. Even if a company does distribur 
a scrip bonus that in itself does not add anything to the value of 
the equity shares. What really matters is current and, still more, 
prospective earning power and, of course, for the short view the 
rate of dividend paid. In the past it frequently happened that when 
a company gave a scrip bonus it did not make a_ proportionate 
reduction in the rate of dividend, with the result that these bonus 
issues came to be regarded as justifying a rise in the price of the 
shares. I doubt, however, whether one would be entitled to make 
the same deduction in present conditions in the case of companies 
which may now take the opportunity to capitalise part of their 
reserves. For one thing, dividend limitation, although still ona 
voluntary basis, presents a formidable obstacle to increasing the 
total distribution to shareholders. So, too, does the clouded industrial 
prospect. Another point to be kept in mind is that although th 
bonus duty has been repealed, companies which propose to make 
bonus issues still have to obtain the permission of the Capital Issues 
Committee. Where the company’s plan is clearly justified on the 
ground that a distribution of reserves is necessary to improve the 
capital structure and bring the issued capital into closer relationship 
with the real resources employed in the business, the required 
approval of the C.I.C. will doubtless be forthcoming. It will & 
surprising, however, if the Committee, in giving its approval, does 
not take the opportunity to remind the company concerned that 
dividend limitation means that the gross amount distributed to 
shareholders should not be increased. In other words, any board 
of directors which used a scrip bonus distribution as a means o 
by-passing dividend limitation would soon fall foul of the Treasury. 


VICKERS’ EARNINGS YIELD 

The investment moral is that there is no justification for running 
after bonus shares at rising prices merely on the strength of scrip 
bonus hopes. Investors should continue to value these shares by 
reference to their genera] earnings prospects. Applying this criterion 
I still regard the tos. ordinary shares of Vickers as good value for 
money at 32s. Although the yield on dividend is just under 4 pet 
cent., the earnings yield is over 20 per cent. and the group’s trading 
outlook is good. This company’s balance-sheet is immensely strong, 
and would fully justify the board in capitalising part of the reserve 
sO as to restore the nominal value of the ros. ordinary shares to £1. 


In the report of the annual general meeting of the Scottish Equitable 
Life Assurance Society which appeared in our advertisement columns 0a 
March 18th the effective net rate of interest earned should have beef 
given as £3 Ils., not £3 1ls. per cent. 
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PERSONAL 





EAT SAVING, Suits, Overcoats 
A A equ to new from 100s.; list 
free; good clothes need highest grade suber 
tailoring —WALKER’S SCLENTIFIC TURNIN 
anp TAILORING weans Lro., llford Lane. 
ford, Essex (Dep 76) 
RITISH - / AMERIC AN FELLOWSHIP 
welcomes the support of all interested 
reiations. Talks, films. 


»-American 
» ae News- —. correspondence 
UB.A.. etc tails from 
AF.. 24 wt Gardens. 
BAANCER SUFFERER (81045), 
+ (61), needs special diet of 
Patient and wile both very deaf 
help us to provide his requirements. 
js’ bus one Of many sad _ cases 
irgently needed. 
I sold NATIONAL SOcimgETY 
7 Dept. G.7, 47, 


S.W.3 


pe LADIES PS iring auras cure, 


ABBEYHOLME helten 
YRENCH, NORW EGIAN, 
k Specialised private tuition by 
Experienced Tutor 
04 Finchley Ct 
made by 


"ENGL ISH 


spondence 
Turor 
INCOME can be 
NW or article writing...Send_ for 
oy Successrul. WritinG, free, from 
Scnoo. oF JOURNALISM, 77, Premier 
53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


TEANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, 
I B Post or 
Cc 


Exams 
YOOD 





linings, frames, et 
HANDBAGS 


Brompton Road 








with 
SECKETARY 


poor man 
seft foods 
Pleas: 
This 
tor which 
Jewellery wel- 
FOR 
Victoria 


corre- 
repares 
London, N.3 
story 
SECRETS 
PREMIER 
House, 


re- 
call for 

0 183a 
(Corner Beauchamp Place) 


} turnings from Harrods 
ERB plaits and seeds Spring off 
Lavender, 7s. .d. doz., &€& Catalogue 
from Stoxe Lacy Hers Farm. Hereford 
EALS 1 1ake e-cover divans, 
b box and mattresses. Write 
for folder -makine Bedding,’ Heat & 
Son. Lto., 196. Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 
PR IC ES PAID for Coins and 


collections 





gold and 


ed especially a 
are silver piece 5 y's Monthly Coin 
and Medal Bi r anrum.—-B. A 
SEABY a. r land Street, Lon 
T' S in y terial 

ZODIAN STYLES i our own mate 

4 Leodian Limited ‘will be pleased 
make up ma als to your own measure- 
ments in § of the Leodian styles 
Charges cl rh trimmings, from £3 

Write , s book ang particulars 
Leoptan Li Un Hse., L 

7 BARGAINS 





EW TAX FREE 
s CHUTES ‘ 





white heavy 
t 


















silk; each pa 6 ’ 1 
in. and 128 ir long 
panels 47/€ t anels 67/6 ib 
each panel 2 s¢ 
Cream cambric 12 
nx 60 in. Whole p 
grey cotton camb 
vhole parachute sq. yds 
1 9/-, carriage Satis- 
faction ¢ ey bac H ay, LTD 
(Dept. 281 )}-143. Stoke Newington High 
Street Le N.16 
Al ADY. 87. too frail and tot 
M t lone in her room any longer 
Help ) remain in 
omfor been found 
h Distressed 
f : Iddesleigh 
i Londo o. S.W.1 
STRAIN Particulars 














in Relaxation com- 


tiful and peaceft 
easy reach London 
RETARY, Langley Rise. 
La 
EALLY W AR M COLOU RS. Send Mum 
I and D ’ tie Glad Anemones b 
post c wo. 7 10/- 1 4) 
He ATHEREE SER St. Ive Cornwall. 
SOLID OAK RAINWATER BUTT 
+‘) Garven Tves (various sizes) available 
for immediate delivery Tiustrated Price 
Li fron E DWICKS 52 Grosvenor St 
London, W.1 











White Devil 


The 


WEBSTER. 


and The Duchess of Malfi. 
A beautiful edition illustrated by 
Apr DAINTREY Crown 4to 15/- 
VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. The 
Latin text side by side with DrypDEn’s 
trar ion Crown 8vo 10/6d. 
PLATO. The Phado. A new 
translation by DresmMonp STEWART. 


Crown 8yvo 7/6d. 


ASOP’S FABLES. From the trans- 
latic by Sir RoGer L’ESTRANGE, 
Dh sitions by JEAN-BaApTisTE OuDRY 

Crown 8vo 6/- 





302 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 
VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1. 
(Two minutes from Victoria Station) 


Jelephone: ViCtoria 2500 
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JTATE REGISTERED NURSE offers hos- 
7 pitality far those in need of rest or 
convalescence or for the aged in need of 
care in an _ exceptionally lovely house. 
Gardens. Selephones. central heating. 
Hampstead 2 

DEN - - and past: attractive 
\ sammer tours and holidays with work 
on the Continent are organised by the 


NATIONAL 
3. Endsleigh 
booklet 


Union oF StupENTSs. Travel Dept.. 
Street y.C.i. Write for 


fF\AX-FREE BARGAINS.—Natural shade 

‘inen lengths, 12 ft. x 2 ft.. perfect 
condition, 17/- each. New white cotton 
lengths (centre seamed), 94 x 5 {t.. 22/6 
gold and dark beige linen 


c New 
lengths, ideal for 2 pieces, costumes, etc., 
9 ft. x 38 in., 29/- each. Post free. Money 
back guarantee.- Paxenen Drapery Co., 
Pept 11), 113. Chureh Street. London. 
16 
ro THOSP ENTITLED under wills, 

marriage settlements, — an 
legacies—advances arranged from a 
cent. p.a.—-GLaZzierR AND SONS (ae. ‘ina ) 
rops.: GLAZIER AND SONS, 
Mount Street, Park sane London. wi 


MAYtair 3159 and 414 
\ YANT TO WHITE? FOLLOW YOUR 
URGE and earn a spare-time income 


Learn from exclusive Home Study Courses 
by Beverley Nichols, Enid Blyton, John 
Brophy, Reginald Simpson. &c., he ww to 
write profitable short stories, articles. 
screen plays, &« Send 2}d. for free booklet 
to SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP. Ltn (CcWll) 
Gloucester Charing Cross Road, 


House, 
London, W.C.2 





LITERARY 


MERICA'S LEADING MAGAZINES 
Pop ee, Nat. Geos. Magazine, 
Fortune, &c arly postal subscriptions 
srranged. Send = free price list.—THomas 
AND Co (Dept. SP.). Blackpool 
UTHORS |! Your mss a plays typed 
swiftly and accurately. -C service 
RAIMBONE SECRETARIAT, 3, Rath bone Street, 
wii MUS. 6021 
‘OR Out-of-Print Titles on every subject, 
Bibliography and Literary History. 
The Brontes, First Editions. call, write or 
phone SHeprerD’s Booxsnor, New and 


Secondhand Booksellers, 1, Bessborough 


A ad, Harrow-on-Hill, Mx. Phone: Byron 
Mor 2 BOOKS WANTED. J. ¢ UKE 
TD., Wine Office Court, Fleet 










R c HU Tc HINSON. whose 300,000 word 
e novel ‘Elephant and Castle,”’ will 
shortly be published, expounds his literary 
faith and describes his methods as a writer 
in the ir? » of John O' London's 
Weekly M Lawson discusses the 
nee translation of the Bi pie 
and ide Arthur 
Cal lairne and 
s "everywhere 3d 


magazine needs _ financial 


I backing to 





continue world-wide inter- 
denominational mission of vital importance 
today Presents «opportunity for worth- 
while pir'tual investment or controlling 
nterest fo enterprising Christian of 
mean Write fc particulars Box 61, 
o J. E. May, Ltp., Advt. Agents, 14, New 
R Street ondon, E.C 

Noe - TURN OF THE TIDE FOR 
WRITERS... More paper means more 
scope I rit I S.J. expert 
mu i by post 

expense sappo intment 
Short € Radio 

Book from 
ScHoot or 

Gordo n Square. London, 


4 





SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 
None of the vacancies advertised below 
relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 
NTERESTING 
small team 
ment Publi 


al job as one of 
on local govern- 

Qualifications 
good shorthand 





expe i 














d Interest 
or ations or t 

i advante s ‘ ling 
e.g. for a woman £266 at 24, 
£338 at 32) Apply. Town Cuerx, Lam- 

beth Town Hall, Brixton Hill, S.W.2 
MiAtron- HOUSEKEEPER required end 
4 of April if  pussible. Responsible, 
tir post for capable energetic 
m e o Mu be good 
ildren and interested 
No caterit g or Food 

Three istar Matrons 
Lat BERFORTH Hollington 

eonards-on-Sea 

b WNS ScHOOL ford 
September, STANT 
T! Mathematics ghout 
i § Co y En stan- 
ard mours ) Degree Some ¢ rience 
or trainir essential Resident Burnham 
Scale Gr ernment Superann on.— 


t-time fob in 
{ ’ 








in England 

W journalist, 
b st ti Pre-war 
I don correspondent of French news- 
agen Author of book on Londc Por- 
mer scenario editor Writ 
Use ix F OF ABERDEEN 

SHIP IN PGLITICAL ECcoNop 

xs are invited for the Lecture 
Pe rf tical Economy. Salary. £600 





qualifications 


ording to rd 
and Ch iidren” 8 


Placing ac 


orperience. with F.S.S.U 
ae ances. Applications to be lodged 
Apr il 30th, 1949. Form of Application and 


Conditions of Appointment may be obtained 
from the understigned.—Tne URSivessity oF 
Aprapern. H. J. Burvcnart, Secretary 











15, 1949 


eX SERVICE STUDENT, fluent French, 
German, Italian, excellent driver, seeks 
3-5 weekS employment 
where..-Write to: 177 
Belfast. N.I. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


OYAL AIR FORCE.--Epvucation Brancn 

Applications are invited for a number 
of appointments to PERMANENT COMMISSIONS. 
Age limits 23 to (Upper limit may be 
raised for war service). Candidates should 
ordinarily have first or second class honours 
degree. Mathematics Physics and En- 
gineering are main subjects required at 
present but appointments are also offered 
to men qualited in Arts subjects. Pay 
on appointment depends on qualifications, 
experience and war service. For example, 
& man aged 25 may draw pay at rates 
varying from £310 to £420 a year and, 
if married and living out with his family, 
marriage allowance of £337 a year. Sin 


July-August, any 
Ravenhill Road, 





officers receive free furnished accomme 

tion. All officers wave Tations or a tax- 
free allowance of 60 a year There is 
time promotion to ‘Sauadron Leader, in 
which rank pay with marriage allowance 
rises to £1.104 a year. with rations or 
ration allowance in addition Promotion 
beyond Squadron Leader is by selection. 
Retired pay varies with rank (eg. £625 
for Wing Commander £825 for Grou 
Captain) Snort Service ComMIssions 

large number of appointments are offered 
for 3. 4 or 5 years’ service Minimum 
age 2] years. Candidates should be univer- 
Sity graduates or otherwise entitled to 
recognition as qualified teachers Pay on 


appointment and allowances are the same 

for permanent commissions. A gratuity 
is payable on completion of service on the 
active list There will be opportunities 
for appointment to — nt commissions, 
WoMEN'S ROYAL AIR ORCE —SHORT SERVICE 
COMMISSIONS are offered to women under 
the same conditions as to men, except 
that pay rates are approximately three- 
quarters of those for men.—Full details 
and application forms for all the above 
appointments from AIR MINISTRY A.R.I 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
QEVERAL DOCTORS 
‘ iniclan general 
mechanics, accountants, 
required for work in China 
Applicants should be pacifist, 
fo work on maintenance basis 

period aperon twe years 
FRIENDS Counci., Friends 
ston Road, 


nurses, laboratory 
medical and social 
admini- 

India, 


workers, 
race rs 
stan 












CE 
London 
COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

the College invites 
following posts: (i) 
the scale 


House, E 
Usivarsity 

The Council of 
the 
IN Potttics. Salary on 


applications for 
LECTURER 





£500 to £750 per annum, according to 
jalifications and experience The Lec- 

will be required to give courses on 

Pol al Institutions and Political Theory 
If possible . the Lecturer should also be 
qualified to give courses either in Inter- 
national Relations or in Public Administra- 


RESEARCH IN SOcrAt 
£800 to £1,000 


tion i) Director oF 
Salary within range 











per a im according to qualifications and 
experience. The duties of the person 
appointed will be to direct and upervise 
e wor a number of R c Assis- 
tant rer on socia economic 
researc South Wales Either an 
LECTURE _ (comment ng salary 

Lr (salary 

a £750 per annum, 

ations and experience) 

Statistics). iv) n 

IN Pure MATHEMATICS 

A LECTURER IN APPLIED 

MATHE MATICS ‘Comment ng salary in each 
case £450 per annum (v) TEMPORARY 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS for 
from October Ist. 1949. Salary 
1 plus superannuation.— 

about the posts may 

t LEGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 

Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom 

nust be received on or be- 

1949 





appplicat 
fore April trd 


EDUCATIONAL 

DMINISTRATIVE and Secretar! ~y 

Career Thorough training at 
Gopric’s CoLLecg, 2, Arkwright Rd.. N.W 3 
Good posts found for all quali- 
f idents. Resident and day students. 
Por IGN SERVICE, HOME CIVIL SER- 

VICE, etc Tuition for new exams., 
fy preparation for interviews, by 
_ ano gained over 500 successes in 





























ve Grade exams. between 1927 
c "Consults tions by appointment for 
detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates and other 
xams Special , courses for Inter, B.Sc 
(con ) and = Separate accommodation 
for t Public School. itrance.— 
enere. . Hyde Park S.W.7 
WES 6564 
™ TITUTO DE ESPANA 102 Eaton 
Square, S.W.1 Term commences Mon 
25th April Classe and lecture on 
h ! lage, t ature histor 
and s 
the 
Engli 
TARY 
Mim Vv Cc SAMPSELL. 
— 1 “Ten n 
1 Be 
R* AY MON S sc Hi OL 
es for 
“ rae 30vs 4-11 
for prospect is to i Pri 
7 MYSTER! . i 
A er Light tw tern Esoteric Tradi- 
tion) offer Courses in Esotericism to assist 
those who seek to tread the Path leading 
to Initiation Explanatory booklet ° 
from SECRETARY, 3, Queensborough Terrace, 
rPHE,, TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COL- 
GE, South Molton Street. W.1 
May 5306 


527 
ACCOMMODATION VACANT 
AND WANTED 


UNTERS MOON, Torquay. lovely, Hotel, 
y 


noted for food. centra] aced, Free 
Car Park, Terms: May, from 5 oa ns.; "Sune, 
fr. 6ens.; July /Aug. fr. 7 gns.—’Phone : 4760 
ONDON HOUSES FOR SALE.-For best 
4 prices and guickest sale use the huge 
resources of e DON CO-OPERATIVE 
Estate Depr., 54 Maryland Street, E.15 
(Maryland 4201). Maximum sdvance 


through our own mortgage schem 
N R. Hampstead Heath, buses & tube. Bed- 
sit. rm., bkfst., 24 gns. p.w.—Box 411B. 





SPRING TRAVEL 
pomaica. Resumption of 
and semi-conducted 14-21 days’ t Ss 
by land. sea and air, to this beautiful 
island.— Artnur Bowskman, Lip. (Corsica 
Tourist Office), > Place, London, 
E.C.1. and in Ajaccio. 
\\XHANGE Visits ABROAD arranged 
on basis of reciprocal hospitality. 
Switzerland and France, including Riviera. 
| MRS. MARION Gutto, Windsor House 
Vie toria Street, S : 


independent 





x & Son, Lr., Dos. 
td "Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 
ches 


EISURELY MOTOR TOURS.—(SumMeEr) 

. Swiss petgnts and Italian Lakes. 

2. Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 
3. Dolomites and Venice. 4. Austria and 
Dolomites —Departures : June llth, June 
25th, July 9th. Au 20th, Sept. 3rd 
(Spring Autumn), FE Florence, 
Riviera. 6. Rome Names Sorrento— Depar- 
tures: May ‘th, May 2ist, June 25th, 
3rd, . 17th, Oct. ist. Surerers 
Desirep should be renersad immediately. 
date preferred. All Sours 
up fas LAMMIN TouRS, LtD., 67, 
Blenheim Teriace, London, N.W.8 (Tel. 


Maida Vale 21) 
LIVER’S TRAVELS the holidays of 
the year, 14 days, including 2nd class 
travel reservations, full tcard at good 
hotels, tips, taxes, excursions. Italy, 
Dolomites, Venice, 36 gns Spain- 
Barcelona-Majorca, 39 gns Switzerland, 
2 S.; France-Riviera-Andorra, : 
-Spain, 35 gns.; Belgium, 8 . 
ay 26 Extensions 
Many other holidays, including 
Air tours 
coach tours all over 
brochures, or call for 
Suffolk Street, Pall 


16-DAY MOTOR 
or Me nton 
Please apply for 
to Contours, Lrp 72 New. 
W.1. MUS 8499 end 6463 





arranged. 
week-ends and Whitsun tn Paris. 


and splendid motor 
Europe.—Write for 
Private interview. 11, 
Mall, London, S.W 
3 GUINEAS 
e TOUR to 
Every Sat. in 
illus. booklet 
man St., London, 


FOR A 





EXHIBITIONS 


roRetty RE FOR TODAY.—An_ exhibi- 
tion of new designs now ‘available at 
HEAt’'s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Charing Cross 


Fextes ART GALLERY, 
THE Far 


Road. W.C.2 PAINTINGS OF 





EASt AND YuGOSLAVIA, by Wyn George 9-6 
gly (ine, Sats.) until April 30th Adm. 
ree. 

EFEVRE GALLERY. 131-134, New Bond 
4 Street, ‘ ANDRE BAUCHANT, Pav. 
uaz, JEAN Lugcat. Daily 10-5.30., Sats. 
1 = 

LD MASTER DRAWINGS FROM 


CHATSWORTH. The Arts Council of 


Great Britain, 4. St. James's Square, 
S.W.1 Mon Wed.. Fri., Sat., 10-6; 
Tue., Thur 10- Admission free Open 
till May llth. Closed from Good Friday 
to Easter Monday inclusive 
] ECE? Flower Paintings, by Marv 
MacMullan: Landscapes in Water- 
colour, by Barbara Newsum.—HFAt’s 19 


Tottenham Court Road, London, 








THE CONSERVATIVE COLLEGE OF 


THE NORTH Ltd. 
SWINTON 


Sachem, Nr. Ripon, Yorks. Tel : Masham 
230 & 2 

Week and week-end residential courses 
Moderate fees — good accommodation 
Lectures. Study groups. Tutorials Holiday. 
Study, ideal countryside. 


Next Courses and Lecturers (in addition to 
Principal and Tutors) include : 
22nd-25th Aoril—Nationalisation. 
Viscount Ridley ¢ Colonel C. 
Lancaster, M.P. Mr. Robert Shone. 
29th April-2nd May—Agriculture and 
Rural Amenities. Sir Thomas Dugdale, 


The 
G 


M.P. Mr. Donald Scott. Major R. G. Proby 
M.C. Mr. Geoffrey Hutchinson, K.C 
6th-9th May—Britain’s Colonial t's 
Colonel Charles Ponsonby, M.P. L.o 
Gammans, M 

l3th-l6th May—Social Security. Mr 
Thomas Boyce. Brig Powell, M.B.E. 
Major lan McLeod. 

20th-23rd May—Foreign Affairs. Lord 


Dunglass. Mr. Walter Fletcher, O.B.E., M.P. 
Brig. Sir tltyd Clayton. Brig. Fitzroy Macleen, 
M.P. Mr. Douglas Woodruff 
3rd- m~ june—The British Ponelent System. 
Hon. the Earl of Halifax, O.M., 
., G.CAE Prof. A. D Gité, K.Cc. 
Prof. W }. M. McKenzie. Mr. C. H. Wilson 
Mr. Geoffrey Hutchinson, K.C. Lord Lloyd. 
for particulars apply to Bursor. 

















THE 











SPECTATOR, 








Ree 


ywnnended by 


Ashley Courienay 





" f Ashley Con 
{WHILE IN BRITAIN (an 


/ good hotels), im 4 
{ so 304 pas and 
hest time descriptive ma 
and can btained fr 
] 4 rinta 
Ashley ¢ riena Lid 
re London, SW 
vdine p 4 





HARROGATE 


GRAND HOTEL 


The Social Centre of York 


Spa. Facing Valley Gardens 


mmodation from Single Rooms 
mth) to Suites Daily Orchestra 
and weekly Dances, Covered sun walk to Baths 


fistance of shops and entertain- 
from the Manager Tel. : 4631 








sing Inn, moder 
You will appreciat 
Glorious country, fishing and gol 


Nr. BLAENAU FFESTINIOG 
OAKELEY ARMS HOTEL 


Tan-y-Bwich N. Wales 


and really 






if 


June July Tel Penrhyn 








LYNMOUTH 


TORS HOTEL 


well-stocked or Dancing, 
Lounge These coupled with 
very of N. Devon and the glories 
r nevineon 






hure, Lynton 








POLURRIAN HOTEL 


lay hotel, with Surf-bathing Be 
Tennis Court ly wn Grounds, 
ensed for Residents. Billi 


MULLION 





0 H. & ©, Bedrooms, Generous 
we A.A, 3 atar, Termes from 


fariff and Floor Plans with 5 easure 


a «6CF ‘ Bristol 











RAVENSCAR 
RAVEN HALL HOTEL 


Scarborough. A completely  eelf- 
fully licensed holiday hote Sea water 
%hole golf course, Putting, Hard 


Billiards, Dancing (orchestra), all 
Riding available Inc, terme 
Tariff from J. R. Cooper. Res 


Cloughton 233 














’ 
\-vear-round wafort 


= 


a warm, attractive room ; 


SIDMOUTH 


VICTORIA HOTEL 


sunny Sidmouth on the English 
sunshine, and the Vierorta 





Radio by your beside break 
service with « «mil Come and 
951 











THE GRAND, TORQUAY 


ater t he Grand, for here t 


fags. Dancing, Squash, Tennis 


inge Most roome and suites 


any have private 

















WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
30 minutes from London, Golf, 
lennis, Squash, Bowls, Swimming Pool, 


all free to residents, 150 
with private bath), and 


<elf-contained suites, Central Heating. 
inclusive terms. Weybridge 











BALLACHUL! 





comior and 
Lift Fre 
Licensed 


fortable a 
Sea Good 


'4 HOTEL. Argyli 
snd ere t 





Good food and 
on 








standing 600f 

ful lawns Cu 
l t ce a ‘ t 
po o City cer I l 

1891 
BEXHILL. GRANVILLE HOTEI A com- 
well-run otel close te he 
goli and tennis within easy 
distance Manage H. Welis Tel. 1437 
d 


Trust Houses, 


BOURNEMOUTH BOURNE HALL HOTEI 
Ke e 


In the 


grounds Nearest hotel to Meyrick Golf 

minute’s walk of Bourne- 

Station Hard Tennis Court 
Wri 


Course One 


mouth Wes 


I 


position uses pass tl 


Reduced terms for Residents 


Resident Dir 


ector Mrs R J Bray 


Tel Westbourne 63333 


HOT 
and Ha nsta 


shootir 


en 
Billi ards and Dancing The Dormy House 
is famous for , al 


Service Tel 


BADESASTSR. rng DORMY HOUSE 
irs t Branca 


iolf a 
“R ding on firm s 
tout cas Tenni Court 











s Cuisine, Cellar 


ancaster ‘ 


SOUTH CORNWALL POL SU Eo MANOR 
Owr esl farnr 


1 mile sea 
produce, an 
to make 
unspoilt Ros 
Truro.) Tel 


the personal to 


nd (Ruan Higt 
Veryan 270 





1 poultry, co 
t 





perfect Sprin 





Nr Devens eety. Inverness-shire 
I R ellent Sporting 


EWISTON 
Walking a 
Sea Trout 
Situated 
Home Pr 
Resident 
Ga. M. Malece 


By DUMFRIES, 








Scotland. SOUTHWICK 


HOUSE HOTEL on the Solway Firth 
ide 


unspoilt Ga 








wat 





1 peaceful holiday 





surrounding thro the year first- 
class golf, good rough shooti fishing 
sea bathing : nming pool walks 
views—really excellent food and country 
house servict Fully licensed 


EAST WITTERING. Sussex. OLD BARN 
A 


HOTEL 
tinction and 


well-appointed hotel of di 


m. Beautifully situate 1 








on own foreshore facing Sour! Lovely 
sands running wate and telephones all 
bedrooms Clut cence Tel West 


Wittering 28 


spec ere. GREEN, Surrey. THE LODGE 


OTEL for 
—- lies 


and gas fires 
food Londor 


Station buses 


and Gre 
door Tel.: Egham 19 


residence or a break from 


All rooms fitted h. and « 
Beautiful gardens, good 
only 20 miles Egham 
Line coaches pas 








EXETER THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
HOTEL ‘The Gateway to the Wes 

A beautiful old eighteenth-centurs 

ing house in the quir ot he 

Close packed with the relics of a more 
leisured ege yet replete with ever moder 


amenity 
Restaurar 
R.A.C., A.A 


FOLKESTONE 
air that 
pleases ar : oO 


Well-appointed bedrooms 
Cocktail Lounge and Lift 


Telephone 4071-2 
PRINCES HOTEL. For 


hat her 


of bliss and days of fullness 4 tor nights 


hotel for long 
sheltered po 


HASTINGS 


Centre ot Sea 


food. Lift. Ni 
ment and comforts Personal suf 


oO short holidays Sunny, 
ily Licensed Tel. 2666 


YELTON HOTEL Licensed 
Fror next 


door to White 


Re: ned fo excellent 


ght Porter Moderp equip- 


rvision 


of Resider Propriet Tel. 614 Wire 


Yelton Has 


pavenans 


HOTEL eal 


accomr mod at 
Frequ { 





minutes Lovely 


tennis co 


in Hotel and fr 





Residet 


nes 


HEATH, Sussex BIRCH 





for rm and comfortable 





eller 
\ arder ts—- 

ve te ns 
om 7} ens se 
tor Haywards Heath 670 


HONITON Devon ee Pane HOTEL 


As lovely as it 


sounds Hotel of d 


tinction and real on *, Cheerful and 


efficient ser 


stocked cellars 


Jersey herd, lo 


er 
Home produce attested 


ely gardens. 24 miles Trout 


Fishing on River Otter Squash, Tennis, 


Billiards. Te 


Honiton 64 





Ful 

Teleg 

by BRAD HOT 
AUSTEL Corn 





(CONNEMAR \ 
Now 





(CORNWALL —SENNEN Cove 














+ gna ena s. Cornwall 





now inder the same 
Tree Hotel, Burford 
with beautiful rro 





comfortable. good 
main line nr. station 





HEATHERBELL Nurs 

I O.W.—SuNcaRIN 

excl. guest bse., nr. s 

nAtre CROSS I ear 
RICHMOND HILL. Surrey. Ks a Ome ot the 














needs no introduction, 





tiple rooms 


double rooms, Apply now to 
RECEPTIONIST (Dept R "in free brochure 











side a lovely sandy cove on 
the water Most modern 










TUNBRIDGE yes, | 
tn it a 
Acres of Park Land 








él ur 
Clifton, Mampden 32 








as second oss mail matt 


al St., Kk “wa Wi 


York, N.Y., Post Office, 
by Tee Srecrator, Lt 





HOTELS, RESTAL RANTS, he 


eee me's 





I ! pt 
rams: Palace. Piti 








House Bots 

r open EX almon, troy 
shing ath t 1, = 
ng " i 8, children’s 

f ner home cooking 


HOTEL, Lang 
» Sand Bay. te 





End. overlooking Whi 


opens Easter Completely re-tqu ww] 
furnished; newly decorated . ben r 


rooms  comne 6 gens. to 9 =... according 


\OTSWOLD CLUE Brockhampton Pp 
near Cheltenham, for % Holla 


Magniticen Mansion th modern hot 


s Excellent food Oak- 

-hall. Cocktail bar. Ballroom " 
w+ mattresses 60 acres a 
ming pool. Squash and ‘tennis. court 








ti g Billiards, gan 
catered for From 7 gens wee kly Gaildre 
ipward Write for Brochure . 
YOTSWOLD AND SHA 
COUNTRY MANOR H sKESPEARE 


sievctus tas Eiisecte. Glos. (Telephone 19 








PNsy RGH Comf. bd. re 
Excellent food Terms 4) ens. Boo 


ing now.—Box 418B 


‘¥ LORIOUS COTSWOLDS Lancston 
Arms HoTet, Kingham, Oxon. Moder 





} RANTCHESTER 
NW bridge Visite 
of one or “two week 
OTELIERS I 
Yornwall i 


eSmal 





ea. Brochure 


One ol the m 








appoint L ‘on he i t 
with ever amenity pert t sit 
The 28-a re gre a ¥ 
Sprit n Grand vy ea 

Tel Exmo 





43 
“fe LAKES Garbri idge Hotel, Apple 
Westmorland (tuader new ownership 
Bea ititulls situated facing th, over 
ooking Eden Valley, four acres get 
rounds, H. and C. in all bedrooms, god 


cooking, own produce, tennis court, game 


nn 
5 mins. stations, fishing. golf. Op 
suntide. Telephone: Appleby 7l 


NEWaU ay, CORNWALL, Gr Westie 
4 


Hor Privately owned, same fami 


management for 40 vears. On a spurd 
land between two glorious sandy beaches 
55 bedrooms. Famed for good food. Excel- 
lent wine cellar. Fully licen sed.—Tel.: 200 
( TTERBURN HALL. NortTHUMBERLAN 


A new centre for more interesting hol 


days, set in 300 acres of magnificent ground 
in the beautiful Border Countr Pirs- 
class hotel comfort, combined with te 
advantages of a holiday camp and an i 





et: 
-round optio ral programme. Mu- 
4 I 


oung 


tea: also single an: 





IRTLEDGE BOTE! . Fairy Cross, 
ord, Devor - 





REOPENING LATE MAY. — whits 


Holidays at Nare Hore Venvas 


Soutrm Cornwatt Telephone: Veryan 7 
Situs in sheltered bav with lovel 
sandy beach, ideal for children Every 
comfort. good food and cellar, first-rat 
service Trains met at I ro Term 


from E. CARPENTER STRINGER, the reside 
director 


ALCOMBE s DEVON — 
Hover. A.A. and R.A.C 





comfort Own boats. bathing float 
and car park Tel. 288 

Sino 
‘ 


= VON Fortris 
satronage Pr 






Hore. (under 





‘ot per 
e and meritorioat 

ine fc onnoisseur, _B 
L deltentful grounds by the sea.—Te 


S se 





You don't really 
: if you rt a 
A country he with riv 
offers you good fishing and boating 2 
setting. 7 miles S. of < 
Archery, Billiards. Write 

reot, Oxfordshire, or 








Sr. Cuements Presa, —_ 
| lav. April 15 . 




















